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VERY close parallel 
could be drawn between 
the chief characteris- 
tics of the ancient 
Roman and those of 
the modern Englishman. 
The Roman of old colo. 
nised the world as does 
the Briton of to-day, 
and the former has left 
behind him monuments 
of his energy and masterful genias, as will 
the Briton; for both have paid equally small 
regard to the word “ impossible.’ We wish, 
however, merely to note one great exception to 
the general likeness. The Romans were the 
greatest road-making people the world has ever 
produced, and the English, if we put the railroad 
on one side, have been among the worst. For 
instance, in London little originality has been 
ghown in striking out new thoroughfares, and if 
we look at an old map of London we find that 
where streets are now there were formerly 
country lanes, and the old paths have been con- 
stantly followed with slavish exactness. Even 
many of the chief improvements in London have 
not been entirely new,—thus Regent-street 
followed the track of Swallow-street, and New 
Oxford-street was a long-required junction of 
QOxford-street and Holborn. The New-road, 
however, is a great exception, and the con- 
ception of this grand thoroughfare did honour 
to its originators, who carried it out at the right 
time, before houses had arisen to impede the 
work. When the road was first projected great 
epposition was made to it by certain interested 
persons, one of the most influential of them 
being the Duke of Bedford. Horace Walpole, 
writing to Conway, on March 25th, 1756, says,— 
“ A new road through Paddington has been pro. 
posed to avoid thestones. The Duke of Bedford, 
who is never in town in summer, objects to the 
dust it will make behind Bedford House, and to 
some buildings proposed ; though, if he was in 
town, he is too short-sighted to see the prospect.” 
The renter of Capper’s Farm, behind Montague 
House (now the British Museum), and the west 
end of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury,—one of 
the Duke’s tenants,—wrote to his grace on the 
subject as follows :— 

“‘My Lord,—I am informed of a road intended 
to be made at the back of your grace’s estate, 
which, from dust and number of people, must 
entirely spoil those fields, and make them no 
better than one common land. I most humbly 
entreat your grace to prevent such an evil; for 
it will be impossible for me to hold your grace’s 
estate without a large abatement of rent.—I am, 
with all submission, your grace’s most dutiful 
pron obedient servant, Esther Capper, 14th Feb., 

” 

Miss Capper does not appear to have taken 

into consideration the increased value of the 
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land for building purposes, which would be con- 
siderably more than the 31. per acre which she 
paid. The Duke of Grafton, who possessed pro- 
perty in the proposed line of road, took a more 
far-seeing view than his brother peer, and sup- 
ported the Bill for its formation, with all his 
influence. When the Duke of Bedford saw that 
his opposition was not likely to be of any avail, 
he attempted to introduce a clause restricting the 
building of houses within a very great distance 
from the road, but his amendment was rejected. 
A clause was, however inserted in the Act 
(29 Geo. II., cap. 88), prohibiting the building 
of any erection whatsoever within 50 ft. of the 
road, and empowering the parochial authorities, 
upon obtaining an order from a magistrate to 
pull down and remove any such erection, and 
levy the expenses thereof on the offender’s goods 
and chattels, without proceeding in the ordinary 
way by indictment. The title of the Act is, “ An 
Act to make a new Road from the great Northern 
Road at Islington to the Edgeware-road, near 
Paddington; and also from the north end of 
Portland-street, cross the Farthing Pye House. 
fields, into the said new Road.” The following 
four reasons were given in favour of the road 
being formed :— 

“1, That a free and easy communication will 
be opened between the county of Essex and 
the different parts of the county of Middlesex, 
and the several roads leading from the western 
to the eastern parts of the kingdom, without 
going through the streets, and by a nearer way 
of about two miles. 

2. That the frequent accidents which happen, 
and the great inconveniences which arise, by 
driving cattle through the streets to Smithfield 
Market, will be prevented. 

3. That the pavements of the streets will be 
greatly preserved, and the frequent obstructions 
therein, by the multitude of carriages, which 
must necessarily pass through the same to go 
from the western to the eastern parts of town, 
will be in a great measure removed, and the 
business of the inhabitants of London and West- 
minster, will be transacted in a much easier and 
more expeditious manner. 

4. That in times of public danger, by 
threatened invasions from foreign enemies or 
otherwise, this new road will form a complete 
line of circumvallation, and his majesty’s forces, 
may easily and expeditiously march this way 
into Essex, and other counties adjacent, to 
defend our coasts, without the inconvenience of 
passing through the cities of London and West- 
minster, or interrupting the business thereof.” 

The cost of the road was at first estimated at 
8,0001., but before many months had passed it 
was found that it would be much more expensive. 
No time was lost in the preparation of the road, 
and on September 13th, 1756, it was reported “that 
great numbersof coaches, carriages, and horsemen 
pass daily over the new road from Islington to 
Battle Bridge, and that the surveyors are hard at 
work in fencing and marking out the road across 
the fields from Battle Bridge to Tottenham-court- 
road.” Four days after this an announcement 
was made that “the tracts and fences of the 
lands between Battle Bridge and Tottenham- 
court-road were levelled on Friday last, so that 
the new road across the fields to Paddington, and 
the grand communications between the great 
eastern, western, and northern roads are now 
open to the public at large.” It was soon found 
that the original estimate of 8,000/. was, as 
already stated, considerably under what the total 
cost was likely to be, and it was estimated that 
more than 100,000 cartloads of gravel would be 
required before the road could be completed. 
As might be expected, the road, which passed 
through fields, was not very safe at night, and 
in 1757 patrols were sent out by the magistrates 
to protect those who chose to pass along it. 





frequented thoroughfare ; but in 1798 the first 
coach on this line plied between Paddington and 
the Bank. The proprietor, however, could 
hardly obtain a subsistence by his speculation. 
On July 4th, 1829, Mr. Shillibeer started the 
first two omnibuses in London, which ran from 
the Bank to the Yorkshire Stingo; and in 1833 
stage-coaches and omnibuses were running from 
Paddington to the City, every five minutes, 
daily. In referring to the conveyances of the 
New-road, it is necessary to mention one that is 
unseen, When the Metropolitan Railway (more 
popularly known as the “ Underground”) was 
opened, some years ago, it was believed that it 
would greatly relieve the traffic of the road 
under which it was excavated, as well as of the 
other streets leading from east to west, but there 
is now but little perceptible difference. In 1853 
an Act of Parliament was obtained, giving a 
company power to construct a line from Pad. 
dington to King’s-cross ; but no action was taken 
with this power, and in 1854 the company ob. 
tained liberty to carry a line below the streets, 
from the Great Western Railway, Paddington, 
to the General Post-office, with a branch only 
for Post-office purposes, to the London and 
North-Western Railway. Fuller powers were 
afterwards obtained, which allowed the company 
to carry out the present work. On the 9th of 
January, 1863, a large and distinguished party 
travelled from the Bishop’s-road Station to the 
Farringdon-road, stopping at and inspecting 
each station on the line. The first public trains 
ran on the following morning, and were quickly 
filled with eager and curious passengers. The 
New-road is nearly three miles in length, and 
was formed principally through the pasture- 
lands of the then extreme north of London; but 
no sooner was the road planned than forty new 
streets, contiguous to different parts of it, were 
projected. In 1857 the name of the New-road, 
which had lasted for 100 years, was abolished, 
by order of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who divided it into three parts, called respectively 
Marylebone, Euston, and Pentonville roads. The 
Marylebone-road extends from the Edgware. 
road to Albany-street; the Euston-road, from 
Osnaburgh-street to King’s-cross; and the 
Pentonville-road, from King’s-cross to the Angel 
at Islington. 

The Marylebone-road passes through the 
manor of Lilestone,—a name now corrupted to 
Lisson,—which is connected with a green and a 
grove, no longer to be seen. The position of 
the grove and its boundary are marked by the 
Grove-road and the Grove-end-road. The manor 
is mentioned in Domesday-book among the lands 
in Ossulston hundred given in alms; but it 
afterwards became the property of the Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem, which gave its name to 
St. John’s-wood. On the suppression of the 
Priory it was granted, in the year 1548, to 
Thomas Heneage and Lord Willoughby, who 
conveyed it in the same year to Edward Duke of 
Somerset. On the attainder of the Duke, the 
manor reverted to the Crown, and was granted 
in 1664 to Edward Downing, who conveyed it 
the same year to John Milner, in whose family it 
remained for nearly two centuries. On the death 
of John Milner in 1753, it passed under his will 
to William Lloyd. In 1792 the manor was sold 
in lots, and the largest lot, containing the site of 
the manor-house, was purchased by John Har- 
court, M.P., who built a mansion for himself at 
the corner of the New-road and Harcourt-street. 
The Yorkshire Stingo tavern is now numbered 
No. 183, Marylebone-road; but it was a well. 
known place of entertainment, with extensive 
bowling-green and grounds, before the New-road 
was planned. A fair was formerly held here 
annually on the Ist of May, which was tolerated 
by the magistracy until it became the resort of 
disorderly and dissolute characters, when it was 
put down at the instance of the respectable in- 








\Some years passed before the road became a 
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habitants of the vicinity, to whom it had become 
a great nuisance. The parish church (Thomas 
Hardwick, architect) forms a very striking 
object in the Marylebone-road. It is well 
situated, and is seen to gréat advantage from 
the Regent’s-park, looking down York-gate; but 
when it was built the projectors forgot the pro- 
hibition of buildings within 50 ft. of the road, 
and on its completion they discovered that 
the portico was within that distance. Fears 
were entertained that the portico would 
have to be pulled down; but an Act of 
Parliament was passed (7 & 8 Geo. IV.,, 
c. lxxxix), entitled, “An Act for removing 
Doubts as to the Legality of the Erection of the 
Portico of the Parish Church.” In the interior 
there were originally private galleries, like pri- 
vate boxes, at the sides of the organ, fitted with 
chairs and fireplaces; bnt in 1826, when some 
interior alterations were carried out, these were 
destroyed, and the gallery was made to sweep 
round to the orgav. Trinity Church, on the 
north side of the road, is at the boundary of the 
parish of Marylebone, and a part of its site was 
in that of St. Pancras; but an exchange of cer- 
tain ground was made by the two parishes, and 
the Act already referred to (7 & 8 Geo. 1V., 
c. lxxxix) was also passed for the purpose of 
“ declaring the whole of the site of Trinity 
Church to be within the said parish, and for alter- 
ing the boundary between the said parish and the 
parish of Saint Pancras.’ The architect of the 
church was Sir John Soane, and it was conse- 
crated in 1828. The ordinary arrangement of 
a church has been departed from, and, the front 
facing the south, the altar is at the north end of 
the building. The first house in Albany-terrace 
is the rectory-house, where the present rector 
(the Rev. W. Cadman) lives. Of the three 
divisions of the New-road, the Marylebone-road 
ts by far the best, and here there still remain 
handsome private houses, with elegant gardens 
in the front. Moreover, the outspread branches 
of the trees throw a rural air over the view to be 


obtained from certain points; but this section | 





greatly improved by the building of the magni- 
ticent station and hotel of the Midland Railway. 

The Pentonville-road takes its name from the 
chapelry of Pentonville, in the parish of Clerken- 
well, the first erection in which took place about 
1773, on the land of Henry Penton, M.P. for 
Winchester. Madame Tussaud’s exhibition of 
waxworks, now established in Baker-street, 
Portman-square, was situated, in 1834, in Gray’s 
Inn-lane, opposite King’s-cross. The following 
is extracted from one of the advertisements of 
the “Royal London Bazaar, Liverpool-street, 
opposite King’s-cross, New-road,”—“ Now open, 
with increasing approbation, the more it becomes 
known, in the only room large enough for the 
purpose, the Assembly-room of the Bazaar, 
Gray’s Inn-road, Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition 
and Promenade, uuequalled in Europe, con- 
tinues to increase in estimation.” Reference 
has been so often made in these pages to King’s. 
cross and its surroundings, that we will not 
allude to them now. The Chapel of St. James, 
Pentonville, on the north side of the road, was 
commenced in 1787, and opened for public 
worship in the following year. Its history has 
been for many years one of incessant litigation 
and disagreement; but, by an Order of Council, 
dated April 7th, 1854, the district chapelry of 
Pentonville was created. There is little to 
attract attention in the Pentonville-road until 
we come to the Angel Inn, which is commonly, 
but erroneously, called the Angel at Islington. 
The earliest notice of the inn is to be found in 
the “City Remembrancer” for the year 1665, 
where mention is made of a citizen who, during 
the period of the great Plague, broke out of his 
house in Aldersgate-street, and obtained shelter 
at the “ Angel.” A contributor to the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine gives the following explanation 
of the encroachment of Clerkenwell upon Isling- 
ton, in the number for October, 1823 :—‘‘ The 
whole of the ground from what is now the corner 
of the Back-road [Liverpool-road] to the Angel 
Inn, at the corner of the New-road, was for- 
feited by the parish of St. Mary, Islington, in 


even is encroached upon by offices, baths, homes, consequence of the refusal of the Islingtonians 


and other miscellaneous institutions. 

The Euston-road is so called from its proximity 
to Euston-square and the Euston Station of the 
London and North-Western Railway, but as it is 
in the parish of St. Pancras it would more 
properly have been named, on the same prin- 
ciple as the two other roads, Pancras-road if 
that name had not already been appropriated 
for another thoroughfare. Near the commence- 
ment of the Euston-road Brookes’s menagerie 
was formerly situated, which was one of the 
sights of London before zoological gardens 
were thought of. The following is one of the 
advertisements of this establishment :— 

“ Brookes’s Original Menagerie, New-road, 
Fitzroy-square, revived by the late Mr. Brookes’s 
son Paul, who, having travelled for several years 
to various parts of the globe, for the purpose of 
collecting and establishing a correspondence, by 
which he will be enabled to obtain incessantly a 
supply of the most rare and interesting animals, 
now has the honour to inform the nobility and 
gentry, that there is on sale a choice collection 
of curious quadrupeds and birds, chiefly from 
South America, procured in his last voyage, as 
well as many remaining of his preceding voyage 
to Africa, and a multitude from Asia and other 
foreign countries, lately purchased, as well as 
pheasants of every variety, poultry, pigeons, &c.” 

Euston-square is so completely cut into two by 
the road that it is difficult to believe it to be but 
one square. The northern portion has lately 
been greatly improved by the making of an 
opening to lead to the North-Western terminus, 
and the erection of a statue to Robert Stephenson. 
The foundation stone of the new church of St. 
Pancras in Euston-square was laid by the Duke 
of York on the Ist of July, 1819. The building, 
whose exterior is so remarkable for its side 
porticoes of Caryatides, made of terra-cotta, like 
most of the architectural enrichments, was 
designed by the Messrs. Inwood, and the total 
cost of the structure was 76,6791. 7s. 8d. The 
pulpit and reading-desk are made of the cele. 
brated Fairlop oak, which stood in Hainault 
Forest, Essex, until the year 1820. The church 
was consecrated by the Bishop of London on the 
7th of April, 1822. 

The Euston-road is chiefly remarkable for the 
stone-yards of the masons, whose sculptured 
figures are to be seen in what were once the 
gardens of the houses, and in many instances 
the Act of Parliament that prohibited building 
within 50 ft. of the road has been totally 
disregarded. The east end of the road has been 


|to bury a pauper, found dead at the corner of 


the Back-road. The corpse being taken to 
Clerkenwell, and buried there, the district was 
claimed and retained by that parish. This 
might probably have happened before a single 
house stood on the spot. Certain it is that on 
the opposite side of the way the parish of 
Islington extends to the corner of the City-road, 
facing the Angel. I give you the tradition as I 
received it, at a distance of more than seventy 
years.” 

4. road that runs for so long a distance as 
three miles, which the New-road does from 
Paddington to Islington, requires, for pur- 
poses of convenience, more than one name, 
and probably the Board of Works did well 
to divide it into three; nevertheless, a road 
which has long been recognised as one in its 
origin and continuity, and is a representative 
boulevard of the northern district of London, 
will be long known by one name, and we hope 
that that of ‘‘ New-road,” with which its forma- 
tion and subsequent history are connected, will 
long continue to exist in the memory and 
language of its inhabitants. 








SANITARY PROSPECTS OF 1874. 


Tue members for North-west Yorkshire, for 
North Stafford, and for Bedford, are about to 
re-introduce into the House of Commons, “ on 
the earliest day of the coming session,” in sub- 
stance, and for the most part in letter, the Public 
Health Bill which they brought forward during 
the past session. 

The proposals of this measure are based on 
the Report of the Sanitary Commission, The 
first object is to prevent the use of polluted 
water; the infiltration of sewage into water 
used for human consumption; and the irruption 
into buildings of noxious gases, by the use or 
construction of untrapped or ill - ventilated 
drains. The same provisions are required as a 
safeguard against cholera. Consumption, which 
may now almost be called a function of damp 
site, is to be checked by efficient drainage ; and 
rheumatism, which is such a sore scourge to our 
rustic population in many districts (to which 
may be added the more acute and intolerable 
suffering caused by that disturbance of the 
sympathetic nervous system, which we call 
rheumatism when it attacks the moto-senso 
nerves,—we mean neuralgia), is to be checked 





by increased security in the effective shelter 


given by dwelling-houses, and by the exclusion 
of injurious moisture. 

The remedies which the Bill provides are thus 
indicated by the proposals. It is intended to 
enlarge the list of legal nuisances, which may 
be complained of before justices of the peace, 
investigated under the power of a summons, 
and dealt with by justices’ order. 

It is proposed to declare by law that every 
inhabited house without an adequate supply of 
wholesome water, or access to an adequate 
supply within a reasonable distance, is a nuisance 
under Act of Parliament. 

Any inhabited bouse or building, or any 
inhabited part of one, admitting rain or other 
water, so as to be injurious to health, is placed 
in the same category. 

So is any well or pump, public or private, used 
or likely to be used by human beings, which is fed 
by uuwholesome water. 

Farther provisions are directed to prevent the 
intrusion of sewer-gas, and to remove difficulties 
that impede the operation of existing sanitary 


Finally, it appears to be proposed to give 
power to seize and destroy the tea which is pre- 
pared in China from the gleanings of the dung- 
hills, and re-fired for English taste; and the 
milk which, containing the germs of typhoid, 
the vendors already frankly offer not to sell on 
condition of being compensated for their loss. 

We need hardly say that our warm sympathies 
are with these honourable members. The objects 
which they profess are those which every intelli- 
gent man, who is not selfish—nay, every intelli- 
gent man who is intelligently selfish,—must 
ardently desire to see carried out. The basis of 
the reasoning, as to the preventible character of 
these frightful scourges, as to the methods proper 
for their prevention, and as to the effect which 
experience tells us will result from the adoption 
of proved remedies, is sound and irrefutable. 
What then, it may be said, remains, but heartily 
to wish God speed to the effort ? 

Something more, It is extremely important 
that neither time should be lost, nor, what iseven 
worse, power and prestige lost. Admitting the 
excellence of the object, and admitting the 
theoretic applicability of the means proposed to 
effeet it, there yet remains the knot of the ques- 
tion—the practicability of the proposal. And 
the practicability has two distinct branches, 
One is, what will Parliament authorise, or what 
can it, as matter of political common sense, be 
rightly expected to authorise? The other is,— 
If the measure proposed were passed verbatim, 
how would it work ? 

As to the means relied on for efficiency, indeed, 
we find rather a disclaimer than a proposition. 
The Bill “ creates no new office, and brings no 
new burden on the rates other than that which 
may arise incidentally from the operation of 
more stringent provisions for the extinction of 
disease.” Is not this such an attempt to draw 
the sting of legislation as would leave the new 
Act, if passed, somewhat in the condition of a 
honey-bee that had lost that essential weapon of 
self-defence ? 

While Mr. Powell’s letter lies on the table, as 
a matter not for hasty comment, but for anxious 
and sympathetic consideration, another letter 
has been brought before the public. It bears 
the well-known initials, “8. G. 0.,” which may 
be taken to stand for Sense, Goodness, and 
Observation. At all events, we hope their noble 
owner will not quarrel with us for such a reading, 
We have, however, this great objection to come 
pliment the letter, or even to speak of it ag 
highly as it deserves,—it is an echo of our own 
words, We are not accusing the writer of 
plagiarism. When men study a subject, grasp 
a subject, and feel strongly on a subject, they 
are apt, unless their intelligences be of very 
different order, to arrive at the same conclu. 
sions, and to express them in language of which 
the sense is identical, whatever be the sound. 
So it is in the present instance. 

Toa certain point, the proposers of the Bill, 
“S. G. O.,” and ourselves, are absolutely at 
one. It is precisely at the practical question 
that the hesitation of the latter, then, com.« 
mences, as well as that which we ourselves feel. 

It is one thing, says this second letter, to cry 
out for remedy against abuse; it is another to 
apply the remedy. Local Boards of Health, sani- 
officers, and inspectors of nuisances, are 
easily “ floated ;” but when they come into 
action we find the difference between can and 
will, 


This has been the central, vital, irremediable 





error of the whole effort of legislation, under the 
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impulse of the Local Government Board. We 
have pointed it out again and again. A whole 
session might be devoted to the discussion of 
the details of such a measure as was proposed 
by the Sanitary Commissioners: laws may be 
passed by the dozen; and rules and bye-laws 
issued by the legion. But so long as this one 
fatal cancer is not only undetected, but petted 
and protected, all will be little better than waste 


paper. 

The root of the evil has been, the design to 
make the efficiency of sanitary legislation sub- 
servient to party purposes, or at least, to 
theoretical political views. ‘“ Sanitary reform 
by all means, but local automatic self-govern- 
ment first,” has been the one steady purpose of 
the admistration. “Sanitary reform, as a matter 
of life and death, and let each party look out 
for its own recruits, and labour at its own orga- 
nisation,” is our object; only do not let them 
work actually to uphold typhoid and cholera, 
under the title of elevating the country popu- 
lation to a sense of their privileges! Unfor- 
tunately the war between these two views, the 
sanitary view proper, and the doctrinaire view, 
is internecine. The politician has got hold, for 
the time, of the best end of the stick, The 
sanitary reformer has been turned from the 
wall. The whole gist of the difficulty lies here. 

The words of “8. G. O.” are words of wisdom 
to this effect. If existing laws were put 
in execution, “with common honesty of 
purpose,” a very great amount “ of good would 
be done ; quite as much as we have a right to ex- 
pect.” We may go further. We may almost 
add, quite as much as the country would stand. 


just these two,—not to make the defendant the 
judge, and not to give the work proper for one 
man to do to another and a wrong man. If the 
first be admitted, we shall sweep away the 
anomaly of making the representative of the 
ratepayer the judge of medical and engineering 
questions. If we admit the other, we shall 
neither expect (nor allow) the medical man to 
attempt to do the work of the engineer, nor the 
engineer to attempt to do the work of the 
doctor. In fact, he may do it, and very efficiently, 
but it will not be by the doctor’s formule. 

We are not anxious to risk predictions; at the 
same time there are certain signs which no man 
of sagacity can neglect. There are indications 
which enable the impartial and unimpassioned 
looker-on to give a shrewd forecast as to the 
character of the coming session, unless some 
unforeseen events of magnitude occur to inter- 
rupt the natural course of things. With regard 
to any wise attempt at new legislation, it is 
indispensable to take some such forecast. To 
say that Parliament is Parliament, and that the 
best way to insure good legislation is to bring 
forward sweeving proposals at the earliest 
moment, to fight them as hard as possible, and 
to secure as much of the scraps as possible, may 
be very English, but it is not very sagacious. 
In the first place, we are about to enter on 
what is, in all probability, the last session of the 
existing Parliament. The indisposition to trouble, 
and especially to open new sources of trouble, 
which characterises the moribund, may be 
expected to be strong, both in the House of 
Commons as a corporate body, and in its 
individual members. Members who are about 
to reckon with their constituents will be sure, in 





But we have carefully and anxiously predicted, 
as the simplest consequence of the ordinary 
course of human action, that the legislation 
under which we are now living,—those of us who 
are left,—was sedulously bent (we do not say in- 
tended, but actually calculated), to render such | 
common honesty of purpose impossible; or at 
least to hedge it with such thorns as to render 
it of little avail. A man must have something 
more than common honesty of purpose. He 
must have fearless resolve, and lofty independ- | 
ence of spirit, and, alas! of circumstances too, | 
who should attempt now to do what we know 
must be done. We fear that the measure of 
Mr. Powell and his friends, if passed, would still 
leave us labouring under the same difficulty. 
Who is to bell the cat ? 

And yet the remedy is so simple, so obvious, 
so certain! It is so necessary # deduction from 
the first principles of business, from the very idea 
of constitutional government, from the exercise 
of the smallest modicum of untwisted good 
sense ! 

That remedy is simply this, in idea,—the 
detector of a nuisance is not to be the servant of 
the promoters of the nuisance. This has been 
our one steady cry inthe matter. As to detail, we 
shall have enough to say, when the time comes 
but we are now dealing with the principle. Is 
there any man who can contradict the postulate ? 
Does our law allow any one to be at once 
defendant and magistrate? Yet that is the 
position in which Mr. Stansfeld’s legislation 
places the Local Boards. We pointed it out 
when the Bill was introduced. But it has been 
adopted as the very central pillar of our saui- 
tary legislation. 

Now, it seems to us that it is against this 
central cancer that the efforts of all those who 
care for either public or private health should be 
steadily and of one consent directed. If further 
legislation be desirable, wise, and practicable, 
by all means let us have it. Bat let not any one 
think that by legislative activity it is possible to 
overcome administrative sloth, or administrative 
disinclination to move. It is very possible that 
the odious utility of that obnoxious servant 
of the law, the common informer, might be of 
sanitary service. We hardly see on whose sup- 
port, except that of thia anomalous fuanctionary, 
some of the provisions of the new Bill can rely 
for being carried into effect, should they become 
law. But we shrink from such an auxiliary. We 
do not want to come before the people of England 
to ask for powers that are to be enforeed by the 
aid of the informer. We want them tocarry ont 
the sound old English maxim that no one shall be 
the judge in his own case. If this were once 
openly and honestly adopted, the practical 
application of the principle would be easy. It 
would be a mere question of detail; and of 
detail singularly unattended by difficulties. 

In fact, the administrative principles that 
must regulate any attempt at sanitary reform 
that is not either childish or mischievous are 








many cases (human nature being unchanged), 
to act on the principle of that wary Oriental of 
whom we hcar, at least once every year from 
the pulpit, as the “ Unjust Steward.” They 
will be apt to take their bills, and write down 
fifty instead of a hundred; they will be un- 
willing to come before constituencies, in which 
the popular element is in the ascendancy, in the 
character of advocates for the increase of rates ; 
or for anything that might tend to increase 
rates. Of itself, therefore, the session is un- 
favourable for the introduction of any com- 
prehensive plan of reform, sanitary or other- 
wise. 

If such be the case, on the supposition that 
the session is to be allowed to run its natura’ 


course, undisturbed by any artificial causes of |; Commons, or of the public. 
honourable members should neither persuade 
themselves, nor seek to persuade others, that 
legislation can do the work of administration. 
This we believe to be the cardinal vice of the 
day, in political matters; not in sanitary ques- 
tions alone. 
result of theory, for administrative vigour and 
administrative reform, the outcome of experience, 
has been the favourite nostrum of the feeble 


storm, or attempts at “ heroic legislation”; it 
is yet more worthy of note, when we regard 
those straws and feathers which, whirling in the 
air of public dinners or of newspaper columns, 
portend a squall. First of all, the Prime 
Minister is also Chancellor of the Exchequer,— 
a combination always of significance, and which, 
under certain circumstances of personal idio- 
syncrasy and of biographical antecedent, may 


basis does not apply to the whole use of the 
term. 

To sow the seeds of contagious diseases, or to 
ere a seed-bed in which, if a stray seed 
all, it will certainly thrive, spread, and propa- 
gate its kind, is, in every sense of the word, a 
public injury,—a real public nuisance. 

But by neglect or mal-construction to omit to 
take the most efficient means of curing non- 
contagious diseases is another matter. It is 
wrong from every point of view. But it is not 
a wrong of the nature of the former. Society 
must be educated to a point far above its present 
state, and sanitary truths must be not only 
more known, but more felt, than is the case at 
present, before we shall find people prepared to 
admit of inspection of their domestic arranze- 
ments for the sake of their own health. Nothing 
but the fear of infection can arm the inspector 
with such a power. That which, as regards 
typhoid or cholera, may be ceded to the public 
now, will hardly be granted in the cases of con- 
sumption and of rheumatism. The owners of 
these sad complaints will be apt to demand the 


right to do what they will with theirown. They 
will argue that, as their neighbours are not 
affected by their sufferings, they must be left to 


take their own remedies. 

We deny this right. We hold that it is the duty 
of the statesman to provide for the public defence 
—whether from visible or invisible foe—wlen 
the certitude of that defence is ascertainable. 
But this is only to be done on the high principle, 
Salus Populi suprema Lex. We do not think 
that such a result can be attained by a side wind, 


and we much question whether the extension of 
the legal term “ nuisance,” if it can be attained, 
is the wisest method of enforcing this primary 
principle. 


All this, however, is for the consideration of 
the proposers of the Bill, and of their supporters. 
We only offer our own observations, as old com- 
batants in the good cause. Any real extension 


of sanitary precaution will have our hearty co- 
operation. 
should be taken which will place sanitary re- 
formers in a false position; that is to say, in 
one which is easily misrepresented for political 
objects. 
attempted without reasonable prospect of success. 
Thirdly, and chiefly, that no measures should be 
proposed to Parliament which can in any way 
throw dust in the eyes either of the Honse of 


Our anxiety is, first, that no steps 


Secondly, that no steps should be 


That is to say, that 


To substitute organic change, the 
ta a 


possess an extreme significance. When to this | and the violent (the two qualities are naturally 


is added the publication of a species of report, 
drawn up by one of the most eminent members 


connected) in all time. 
the stop-gap in the way of sanitary reform. It 


It is thig vice wh‘ch is 


of the Cabinet, on the subject of the relative | is this which all sanitary reformers should in the 


burdens on landed and other incomes in this 
country and on the Continent, a statement 
issued avowedly as a basis for some proposal 
affecting the incidences of local and Imperial 
taxation,—the barometer pointa yet more de- 
cidedly towards “storm ;” and when, on New 
Year’s-day, the new Solicitor-General throws 
the blame of increased rates upon “the in- 
satiable man of centralised philanthropy and 
doctrinaire extravagance,’ we not only are 


first place betake themselves resolutely to oppose. 


It is enough to call the blush to the cheek of 


a public writer, to find himself almost alone in 
the field in urging so obvious and so vital a 
point. 
science of modern times are due, and confessedly 
due, to the division of labour and to the speciali- 
sation of functions. 
essential difference between an orderly, organised 
nation, like the armed and educated hosts of 


All the great triumphs of the practical 


It is this which forms the 


will shorten sail. 


answered by the actual commencement of the 
rising gale, but are made unpleasantly aware 
that it blows from a quarter the most hostile to 
the real requirements of the country in sanitary 
matters. Under such circumstances, with every 
indication that a cry is about to be got up for 
service at the ensuing hustings, the wise pilot 
He will look at the essential, 
rather than at the comprehensive. He will so 
limit his course that he may stand no clance of 
a disastrous wreck. 

Under these circumstances, a detail on which 


we might not otherwise have commented 


obtains great importance, from the fact that it | is efficient alone. 


Germany, and a horde of shrieking savages. To 
constitute the Boards for the decision of medical 
and engineering questions out of the respectable 
agriculturists of the rural districts and trades- 
men of the towns, is to do absolute injustice to 
those men, as well as effectually to stop any real 
advance. Let the Boards have their proper 
functions; but let there be such an organisation 
of the medical and engineering staff as will place 
its members out of danger from the caprice, the 
ignorance, or the not altogether discreditable 
parsimony, of the Boards, Each medical and 
engineering officer depends on the other ; neither 
The one is chiefly called for 


will certainly be seized as a weapon against |at the moment; the other is the man of the 


the patriotic aim of Mr. Powell and his friends. 


future. The one applies remedies; the other, 


We refer to the proposed extension of the limit | if allowed to do his duty, will prevent the 


of the legal nuisance. Strictly speaking, this 
term has a rightful application to a portion of 
the evils announced by the measure. That 
application, however, is novel. It needs discus- 
sion and argument to bring it home to the public 


necessity of that application. 








The Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum.—The 


annual ball in aid of the fands of the Licensed 








mind; and the force of that argument is| Victuallers’ Asylum will take place at St. 


diminished by the fact that the same logical 


James’s Hall, on Thursday, the 15th inst, 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
PRESENT QUESTIONS. 


In the course of his recent address as Presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Architects, Sir 
G. G. Scott gave a review of what may be 
termed the present architectural “situation,” 
which was, as to much, in such entire accord 
with the views to which from time to time of late 
we have given a degree of prominence in our 
pages, that we must regard it as contributing 
valuable evidence of their truth, and as indicating 
that a more general and combined attention 
must and will be given to certain questions now 
immediately affecting our present and future 
architectural progress. We shall briefly refer, 
by way of commentary, to some of the points 
named by him, not as criticising Sir G. G. Scott, 
but because, at the close of his enumeration of 
the adverse influences now so injuriously affect- 
ing our architecture, he said that his sagacity 
utterly failed to suggest any remedy,” while we 
think that their very statement irresistibly points 
to certain practical conclusions, from the con- 
sideration of which, in the present aspects and 
tendencies of English art, it will not do to shrink. 

In referring to the ad captandum criticism to 
which architects and architecture have been re- 
cently so plentifully treated, Sir G. G. Scott 
well said he had no desire to fathom its motives, 
and he pointed out very forcibly its one-sided 
captious character. It is undeniable, however, 
that though inherently absurd in principle, and 
destitute of real weight, it has had the effect of 
placing the architectural profession in a position 
of disparagement before the general public. 
Now, though a truism that “sweeping judg- 
ments are generally unjust ones,” and may 
sometimes be dismissed as deserving only silent 
contempt, it is not always safe to adopt this 
course, and to have done so in the present 
instance would have been construed into “ allow- 
ing judgment to go by default’; and even as it 
was, architects had already begun to be re. 
minded,—with ill-concealed satisfaction,—that 
they could be almost superseded or dispensed 
with, as the ordinary builder even, found less 
and less need for their intervention, and that 
the civil and military engineer were fast tread- 
ing upon their heels, and invading the precincts 
of architecture in a manner, and with qualifica- 
tions which must make architects look to their 
laurels. We refer to this not only for the animus 
it displays, but as involying a fundamental 
fallacy in the conception of what constitutes the 
true architect, and ergo, true architecture, the 
non-perception of which underlies so largely the 
causes for the present state of things, and to 
which we shall have more particularly to advert 
inthe sequel. But this style of criticism becomes 
a call to architects to assert the distinctive cha- 
racter of their art, and not to let its honours and 
rewards slip from their grasp, but to place its 
whole status in that position of repute, dignity, 
and advanced excellence to which it is entitled, 
and which should be beyond the reach of any 
not possessing what, in a true order of things, 
would unmistakeably mark out the genuine 
architect. 

The most important point dwelt upon by Sir 
G. G. Scott, and the central one about which so 
many present questions range themselves, was 
the existence, alongside with men of mark and 
undoubted genius, of a host of professed archi. 
tects for whom he had no other name than 
“pretenders.” He pointed to the fact that with 
whatever degree of success the “ revivals,” 
which the history of modern English architec. 
ture has witnessed, have been carried on by men 
who have evinced al! that fine enthusiasm and de- 
votion to their art, as such, which is an essential 
of all artistic greatness, in the production of 
works, whether Classic or Gothic, or in related 
styles, which will ever challenge and deserve a 
large share of admiration, yet that the whole 
result had certainly not been altogether com- 
mensurate with just expectations, nor yielded a 
sustained, consistent progress, and commanding 
influence over the whole of our architecture. 
The cause for this he traced, more than anything 
else, to the presence in the profession of pseudo- 
architects, ‘(a mixed multitude,” who, un. 
inspired by the same high motives which 
characterised their greater brethren, had been 
content to plagiarise every step in advance, and 
to catch at and imitate every fresh suggestion 
in an unthinking, unintelligent manner. Ina 
time like our own, such efforts prove successful 
in an ad captandum vulgus sense, but reall 
most disastrously degrade and retard the pro. 
gress of genuine architecture, which lives only 


in good examples; while these, occupying the 
place of better work, inflict a lasting injury upon 
art and public taste, which the presence of few 
and far between works of real excellence can do 
little to counteract. The possibility of securing 
patrovage and repute, equal to or beyond that 
which falls to the share of real genius, for such 
anti-art, constitutes one of the greatest dangers 
with which our architecture has to contend, and 
presents, perhaps, the most difficult practical 
problem now to be dealt with. If the works 
of men who have deservedly won name and 
fame, and fought their way to the front by dint 
of sheer excellence, are not lessened in repute 
by a mass of bad, pretentious architecture, yet 
many less fortunate in obtaining public recog- 
nition, and only able occasionally to give token, 
and that perhaps in minor efforts, of their pos- 
session of the finest gifts, often with surprising 
and startling effect, are necessarily crowded out, 
and almost lost to our art-history, to which 
their services would have been of the utmost 
value; thus giving rise to the suspicion that 
such architecture as we have, which can fairly 
be pronounced good, is not, perhaps, the best 
which sounder conditions would have produced. 

A further point dwelt upon was the absence 
of any recognised system of perfected education 
for our architects, and it must be confessed 
that our present haphazard one certainly affords 
no guarantee that we are furnished with the 
best men, or that it confers the very special 
training which the profession of the architect 
demands, and which our entire art-progress is 
now more than ever capable of offering. 

The great necessity of a singleness of aim, of 
a deyotion to and community of effort in the 
advancement of art, above all individual and 
personal considerations, was also urged upon our 
architects. But that this is no light or easy 
matter,—it might be said almost an impos- 
sible one,—save on the part of those who have 
made a good position, which is almost a monopoly 
of patronage, with nothing to fear from the 
ardent rivalry and competition and adverse in- 





fluences of the present condition of things, must 
be too painfully manifest. 

We have thus selected the moat salient points 
of Sir G. G. Scott’s address in its bearings upon 
certain aspects of our architectural position, 
as containing convictions which, coming from 
such a source of influence—one might say of 
authority,—cannot but gain for them the earnest 
attention of the profession, to whom, indeed, he 
commends them, but with the admission, which 
we have previously quoted, that he sees no 
remedy for the existing state of things. This 
statement of his views, however, very much 
reinforces that recently expressed by us in 
articles dealing with the present status of 
English art and architecture from a more general 
and historical point of view. The evils noted 
by Sir G. G. Scott as presenting almost a vis 
inertia to any satisfactory architectural progress 
are just those which must come uppermost in 
any candid consideration of the subject; and 





upon their practical solution in some shape or 
form depends the fature of our architecture, 


expressed the belief in our former review of the 
whole subject, that the stages through which 
our modern English architecture has passed, 
were, perhaps, inevitable; that we bave been, as 
it were, feeling our way to a true definite 
national architecture; in this somewhat resem- 
bling, though with a difference, the long Tran. 
sition period which marked the decline of 
Classical architecture, till at length the Gothic, 
with its new principle of construction and end- 
less versatility, reigned supreme, superseding 
all the heterogeneous attempts at new and mixed 
styles and structural modes which had been going 
on for centuries. There was nothing, however, 
resembling the extraordinary condition of thirgs 
now prevailing amongst ourselves, which, in a 
word, may be characteristically described as a 
mushroom growth of architects and architecture, 
whose productions in every contrasted style 
crowd upon the view with a perpetual sense of 
surprise, till the whole impression left, from an 
extended passage through our streets, is for the 





most part that of some hideous nightmare from 
which we long to escape, but cannot. This co- 
existence of good, bad, and indifferent is no goal 
to arrive at and rest in, and can only be regarded 
as transitional, though a necessary and inevi- 
table result of the peculiar conditions which 
have surrounded the growth of our modern 


y | architecture. The one pressing question then 


is, in what direction can advance now be made ? 





A clear perception of certain evils has now been 


reached ; their causes are equally clear, and we 
cannot but think that the discernment of these 
carries along with it, as a sequence, the remedy, 
which, if it could not be discerned before, is 
now self-evident, and must be applied, if we are 
to see the extinction of present anomalies, and 
if a different and better order of things is to 
ensue. 

We take it, then, that the whole growth of the 
present state of things as regards our architec- 
ture has arisen from the practical disbelief or 
neglect of several fundamental principles, which, 
if not observed, it is vain to hope that our art 
can be native or national, either as to style, or 
dignified consistent progress; or other than at 
best respectable imitation and adaptation of 
past styles; while it is very possible, and quite 
as likely, to present what it now does to a large 
extent, as many changes,—very facile and novel, 
and with not a little of art about them,—as the 
other changes of fashion, which have no motive 
beyond the passing vogue. At the present 
moment, one of the latest of these architectural 
fashions is to be seen stealing upon us in the 
adoption of “ French Classic,” the result of one 
of those “suggestions” Sir G. G. Scott alluded 
to, but which is not likely to yield us any more 
real satisfaction or lasting pleasure in our archi- 
tectural work than the many other modes which 
have had their turn. 

The first fundamental mistake we would 
allude to as having been gradually and increas. 
ingly committed during our modern architectural 
history, is the not having acted up to the belief 
of what constitutes the true architect. We regard 
it as equally true of the architect as of the 
painter, sculptor, poet, musician, that he is 
“born, not made.” Few, perhaps, would dis. 
pute this, when directly put; but it cannot be 
said that it has been other than practically 
ignored in the modern system, which furnishes 
us with our architects ; in which a little taste in 
art, a certain amount of scientific and profes- 
sional training, and an acquaintance with past 
styles and precedents, is deemed sufficient to 
launch a man upon the career of an architect. 
That tame, soulless imitation should be the chief 
result is not surprising; or, that when some- 
thing original is attempted it should prove an 
extraordi production, which most well. 
wishers to art would be glad to see extinguished. 
We, of course, have had, and have, amongst 
ourselves, men of the genius which characterises 
the genuine architect, whose works speak for 
themselves, and add proof to the lesson taught 
by all the past that a special and distinct order 
of genius in art makes the architect; to whom 
building, in all its requirements, becomes his 
mode and language of expressing the thoughts 
of beauty in all its characteristics from grace to 
sublimity, as much, as we have said, as the poet 
in language, the painter and sculptor in form, 
the musician in sounds, find each his separate 
vehicle for telling out by an inward impulsion 
through such modes his sense of sources of 
thought, emotion, beauty, &c., which shall be 
capable of conveying and evoking like impres- 





whether for better or worse. We have already | 


sions in others. We maintain, then, that this is 
the key of what, in essence, constitutes the 
architect. The perception that man in his 
works, as the Creator in His,—and born from 
this,—can make them yield impressions of 
beauty, character, and expression, which be- 
come sources of refined ard abiding pleasure. 
That buildings should and may be noble, 
grand, beautiful,—should have an _ expres- 
sion in accordance with their character 
and purpose, is that essential demand of a 
certain stage of culture in all nations which, 
when given to them, is what we properly 
understand by architecture, over and above the 
utilitarian purpose of building. Hence the 
solemn temple, the sumptuous palace, the severe 
court of justice, the gloomy prison, the frowning 
fortification, the meditative cloisters, the seclusion 
of the college, the inviting, joyous rest of home, 
are all expressions which have been sought and 
realised in building; and the true architect is he 
who perceives the possibilities of these varied 
impressions of ssthetic pleasure, and is able to 
satisfy them, both supplying a demand,—a 
universally-felt want of human nature,—and 
creating again in his works a sense of that life 
and variety and possibility of advance which is 
akin to the infinitude of nature, and which con- 
stitutes the true life and progress of all art. 
Now, we say that this alone is true architecture, 
when building becomes to us a source of such 
pleasures. If it is not this, in some sense,—the 
least demand being fitness and grace,—it ceases 





to be architecture, its author is no architect, and 
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his work and himself owe an apology for affecting 
to be what they are not, inasmuch as all such 
work occupies the place of what should and 
might have been better: instead of being a 
pleasure it becomes an offence. It will scarcely 
be disputed that the powers we thus claim for 
the genuine architect bespeak a very rare and 
high order of mind. That this is inborn, and 
cannot be conferred by any amount of training, 
however exhaustive ; though it is quite true that 
its mastery depends on and must be in obedience 
to conditions of material, the integrity of definite 
_ structural principles, and the observance of the 
_ natural laws of proportion, light and shade, per- 
spective, &c., which it is the business of the 
architect to discover and apply in relation to 
buildings, and which, with what has gone before, 
constitutes the special character of his genius. 
To return, then, to the point from which we 
started. It cannot be said that the system 
which gives us our architects has had for its 
object the recognising and training and affording 
scope to the true architect alone, in the sense on 
which we have insisted. It cannot be accidental 
that so much of the architecture which has come 
down to us from the past has impressed upon it 
the diverse characteristic expressions we have 
pointed out, and is stamped with an imperish- 
able beauty, even in its ruin; and it cannot be 
accidental, that under the modern system, which 
gives us architects by the thousand, and admits 
of almost any one, in fact, setting up as such, 
we have so little work which can at all claim the 
like merit and glory, but, on the contrary, floods 
us with a mass of work unworthy of the name of 
architecture atall. The conclusion is irresistible 
that we have practically overlooked the essential 
condition which leads to true architecture,—the 
finding the true architect. Bad architecture 
must argue the poor architect; and as we are so 
 plentifully supplied with the bad, and so sparsely 
with the good, there cannot be two opinions that 
the system which has contributed to this result 
must be a false and pernicious one. 
| There is yet another fundamental mistake 
which has been committed in the progress of 
modern architecture, and that is the leaving it 
to the separate, individual cultivation of the 
minds devoted to it; no distinct influence, at 
least, operating to the contrary. That Classicists 
on the one hand and Gothicists on the other may 
have been drawn together by the common tie of 
promoting certain ends in art is very possible ; 
buat this is not what we mean. It may very 
plausibly be argued that the invention of print- 
ing and book illustration has so placed at the 
command of all the aids which could only 
previously be gained by the few working in 
concert, that the latter is very conveniently 
superseded. But we think that in regard to 
architecture this, in the nature of things, is a 
mistake, and by no means effects the objects 
attained of old, or in any way compensates for 
their loss. The art of the painter or sculptor 
may, perhaps, best find their end in individualised 
cultivation and expression, but architecture calls 
into play sach varied powers that it is almost 
impossible one mind should be their epitome. 
The sameness in structural principle, plan, 
and method of ornamentation which severally 
characterised Egyptian, Greek, and Gothic art, 
however widely separated as to time and place, 
argues a concert, agreement, and combination 
in securing definite results in art, to which 
individualised expression must have been very 
much subordinated. Modern art does not seem 
to have gained much, even at the best, by 
pursuing an opposite course. A national style 
of architecture must ever be determined by 
climatic conditions, the materials to be em- 
ployed,—which will dictate the structural prin- 
ciple,—subject to the never-changing mathe- 
matical and optical laws which govern all the 
sources of beauty, in proportion, light and shade, 
&c., and these all moulded by the genius of the 
architects of a given time to make their work 
yield those wsthetic expressions to which we 
have before alluded. It is impossible to 
predicate what style a national art must assume 
at a particular period. It can only be given to 
us by architects, working in full intelligence of 
all current conditions, and hence the absolate 
importance of the primary effort to secure the 
right men,—the real architects for the time 
being. Without the certainty of this other 
efforts in the way of affording professional train- 
ing to a large body of students will be almost 
valueless, and much more the hope of improving 
our architecture by disseminating its “ prin. 
ciples” among the general public, and thus 
reacting upon ourarchitects! This is impossible, 
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for it is only by placing noble buildings before 
the public that they can be educated to discern 
what true architecture is, and thus be prepared 
to reject the bad when offered. 

We mast leave to a future opportunity the 
further consideration of the second of the im- 
portant principles, non-attention to which has, 
we think, had so much to do with the scattered, 
heterogeneous results of our architecture, and 
the absence of any nearer approach to a con- 
solidated, national style. This may never be 
possible, and certainly cannot be under present 
conditions, but should a sounder system obtain, 
this belief need not be entertained till proved by 
experiment. 

We cannot think, as Sir G. G. Scott seemed 
almost to imply, that the evils which he so 
graphically portrayed have attained such gigantic 
proportions that nothing can be done. He 
rightly objected, perhaps, to the rigid system of 
examinations pursued in France for the purpose 
of securing competent architects as too inelastic, 
though it seems an improvement upon our own 
wholly fortuitous and irresponsible system. But 
we do not think we are tied down to either 
extreme, and that there is a vid media which is 
at least worth the trial. Our object now has 
been by accepting Sir G. G. Scott’s conclusions as 
valuably confirming our own, to take them as a 
point of departure for an advance which they 
seem inevitably to involve and suggest. 











THE GREAT ENLARGEMENT OF 
THE LIME STREET RAILWAY STATION 
AT LIVERPOOL. 


In our notice of the reply of the railway 
companies to the circular of the President 
of the Board of Trade, we referred to the 
statement of the chairman of the London and 
North. Western Company, vo the effect that their 
Lime-street Passenger Station at Liverpool had 
been built three times, and that notwithstanding 
its repeated enlargements, they were now 
doubling its area at a cost of 500,0001. 

The unusually large outlay which the company 
are about to incur in the enlargement of this 
station in itself shows the extent and magnitude 
of the work, and a few particulars as to its 
character will be interesting. 

The present station occupies an area of 
upwards of four acres in extent, having a front- 
age to Lime.street 320 ft. long, and extending 
about 500 ft. in depth. When the station was 
last enlarged, *’ -me-street elevation was 
removed, and a iarge and handsome hotel, de- 
signed by Mr. Waterhouse, erected on the site, 
extending a considerable number of feet in 
depth, on to what was formerly a portion of the 
station area, and the latter was much more than 
correspondingly enlarged by the excavation and 
opening out of the tunnel which is carried under 
the town from the station in an easterly direc- 
tion towards Edge Hill. The station area was 
at the same time widened by the absorption into 
it of land on the south side, and the increased 
space so acquired enabled the company very 
much to enlarge the station accommodation, 
securing three large platforms and four double 
lines of rails, in addition to a spacious platform 
area at the rear of the hotel. The station so 
enlarged was covered in by an enormous roof in 
one span, said to be the largest of its kind in 
the country. 

Spacious as this station is it has been found 
still unequal to the requirements of the traffic, 
and during the last session of Parliament the 
company obtained the necessary powers for the 
extensive enlargement of the station which is 
now in course of being carried out. The works 
involve the extension of the station area to more 
than double its present size, for which purpose 
the company have to purchase an immense quan- 
tity of property on the south and east sides of 
the station, in order to increase its width and 
length. The Lime-street frontage will be car- 
ried in a southerly direction, in continuation of 
the hotel, to double its present length, and when 
completed will be upwards of 600 feet long. 
This frontage extension necessitates the absorp- 
tion of Gloucester-street, a main thoroughfare, 
immediately on the south side of the present 
station boundary, leading out of Lime-street, 
together with a number of houses and places of 
business, including four valuable hotels, having 
their frontage in one of the principal portions of 
Lime-street. The compulsory purchase of this 





particular property will form one of the most 
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its estimated value being upwards of 20/. per 
square yard. The town council have arranged 
with the railway company that advantage shall 
be taken of enlarging the station to widen Lime- 
street at this point by the new buildings forming 
the extended station elevation being set back 
several feet beyond the present line of frontage. 
These buildings are intended to be of a hand- 
some and ornamental character, and to harmonise 
to a great extent with the front of the hotel,—a 
lofty structure, and built of Portland stone. 
The buildings will contain a new and distinct eet 
of booking-offices, waiting-rooms, refreshment- 
rooms, and other apartments for the company’s 
officers, and there will also be a carriage approach 
into the station direct throughthefrontage. We 
understand that the company have entrusted to 
Mr. Waterhouse, the architect of the hotel, the 
designing and superintendence of the enlarged 
station buildings. In lieu of Gloucester-street, 
absorbed in the station, the railway company 
have undertaken to construct a new street run- 
ning eastward, at the southern boundary of the 
enlarged station, 50 ft. in width, forming a 
junction with another main thoroughfare called 
Copperas-hill. 

In addition to the purchase of the property 
already named for extending the Lime-street 
frontaze, the enlargement also requires the pur- 
chase of sixteen other streets eastward, contain- 
ing an area of about 11,000 square yards, or 
between two and three acres inextent. In these 
several streets there are upwards of 300 dwell- 
ings, all of which will have to be demolished for 
the purposes of the enlargement, and, after their 
demolition, the area forming the site upon which 
they now stand, and under a portion of which 
the tunnel runs, will have to be excavated down 
to the railway level, in order to obtain the in- 
creased station area, the tunnel being thas 
opened out to such increased length. This ex- 
cavation will be one of the heaviest portions of 
the works, and will involve the removal of several 
thousand cubic yards of the hard sandstone rock 
forming the stratum below the ground level, 
which averages upwards of 20 ft. above the 
railway. 

The area of the station will be thus increased 
to nearly 600 ft. in width, and 700 ft. in length, 
covering a space of about eight acres in extent. 
This increased station area will not only admit 
of additional lines of railway and platforms, bat 
also enable the company to lengthen the latter 
to a considerable extent. The present number 
of double lines of rails are to be increased by 
two, together with additional single lines and 
sidings, whilst there will be two additional plat- 
forms, making six double lines of rails in all, 
besides the single lines and sidings, and five 
platforms, about 550 ft. in length each. The 
whole of this enlarged station space will be 
covered over by a continuation of the single 
span, the station being thus one of the largest 
passenger stationsin the country. It is expected 
that these extensive works will take a period of 
two years to complete. 





AN OBSERYATORY IN BIRDCAGE WALK. 


Tose who have been in the habit of passing 
along Birdcage-walk will have noticed, during 
the last two months, a lofty roof and turret 
gradually rising up in the neighbourhood of 
Queen’s square Place, immediately adjoining 
the chapel attached to the Wellington Barracks. 
The structure has already been carried up to a 
considerable elevation, and is a specially promi- 
nent feature amidst the surrounding mansions. 

The tower in question formsa portion of addi. 
tional buildings which are in progress at the 
mansion of Mr. H. A. Hankey. The main 
portion of the bailding, having its frontage to 
Birdcage-walk, has been raised by the addition 
of another story, making the building 52 ft. in 
height. This has been surmounted by a mansard 
roof, 32 ft. high, and about 16 ft. wide at the 
summit. The elevation of the roof facing Bird- 
cage-walk, and also that to the west, contains 
three tiers of windows. Rising out of the 
mansard roof is an octagonal turret, 34 ft. high, 
which has now been carried almost to its full 
height, making the entire height of the building, 
from the ground-floor to the top of the tower, 
118 ft. The tower is to be surmounted by a 
large glass dome, about 12 ft. high; the extreine 
height of the whole elevation to the apex of the 
dome being thus 130 ft. We understand that it 
is intended to have an observatory within the 
dome above the tower, the unusually high alti- 
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metropolis and the country around. The strac- 
ture at present has a somewhat curious aspect. 

In addition to the works above described, the 
mansion is also being still further enlarged by 
the erection of a long wing or side front, one 
story in height, carried in a westerly direction 
from the main building, and extending 153 ft. 
in length. The architectural character of the 
Birdcage-walk frontage of this new structure is 
somewhat peculiar. The style is Gothic, and 
the windows, which ‘are twenty-five in number, 
and very lofty, are carried along the elevation 
in an irregular line of angles. The basement 
of this new building will contain an extensive 
range of apartments for the domestics of the 
establishment, together with kitchen, and all 
cooking and culinary requirements. One por- 
tion of the stracture contains a large dining. 
room, 40 ft. in length, 27 ft. in width, and 
16 ft. in height from the floor to the ceiling. 
Immediately adjoining, and approached from it, 
is a billiard-room, 32 ft. in length; whilst leading 
from the billiard-room is a drawing-room, 50 ft. 
in length, and 22 ft. in height; and at the 
extreme west end is an organ gallery, with a/| 
platform and orchestra raised several feet above 
the floor of the drawing-room, 32 ft. in length ; 
the entire length of the drawing-room and the 
organ.-gallery and orchestra being 85 ft. 

The new buildings are being erected from 
designs furnished by Mr. Hankey himself, and 
are being carried out by his own workmen. 








THE MANSION HOUSE. 

Tae official residence of the Lord Mayor of 
London has lately been undergoing renovation | 
and decoration. At the commencement of the | 
late mayoralty, it was partly done by Messrs. 
Gillow. The various works just completed | 
have been executed by Messrs. Pitman & | 
Cuthbertson, painters to the corporation of | 
the City of London. The north-east staircase, | 
which is ornamented with bold plaster enrich. | 
ments, now obtains notice, the old dingy, all- 
prevalent stone colour having been superseded | 





ty two shades of purplish grey and blue in| often novel, but always scientific. The general | the potititn anh be aenplaiely-ctrennel, 


the ceiling; two shades of green in the wall 
panels and styles, and the enrichments being 
picked out with ivory colour, with Etruscan 
colours (red, green, ochre, and black), in the 
dado. 

The morning drawing-rooms contain two 
elaborate ceilings, and these have been painted 
in shades of warm grey and silver grey, the 
mouldings and enrichments being picked out 
with ivory colour, and further relieved with 
deeper tints. The walls are painted salmon 
colour, with the styles soft, duck-egg green, and 
the mouldings picked in broken white. The richly 
carved chimneypieces have been etched with 
gold. The entrance-hall, secretary’s room, and 
other parts have also been in the decorator’s 
hands. The capacious saloon, which forms 
the communication between the two ends of 
the building on the ground floor, needs to 
be taken in hand. 





M. VIOLLET.LE.DUC AS AN ARCHITECT. 


I nave read with interest several articles that 
have lately appeared in the architectural journals 
relative to the restorations, the architecture, and 
the published works of our distinguished con- 
temporary, Monsieur Viollet-le-Dac ; and having 
just completed a long tour in France, made 
principally with the object of seeing and 
examining his buildings, I shall be glad to say 
a few words in order to correct what I consider 
to be false impressions on the part of eome 
English architects. M. Viollet-le-Duac’s admirable 
books are too well known and appreciated to call 
for comment from me, and I am happy to believe 
that Mr. Barges is as singular in his opinion 
that the “ Dictionnaire” is dangerous, as he is 
in his belief that it would be better for the 
interests of art, were there no museums or 
other traces of the past. His statement, how- 
ever, that few read the “ Dictionnaire,” is, I 
fear, but too true, otherwise it would be 
dificalt to account for the prevailing impres- 
sion that Viollet-le-Duc is distinguished only as 
an archwologist and a writer, and nof as an 
architect; fur I am convinced that no reader of 
his books could possibly entertain this most 
erroneous opinion,—by which we alone are 
the losers,—inasmuch as his fame as an 
architect is well established in France, and 
ungnestioned in Germany, Italy, and even in 





America. To believe that any one can possess his 
profound knowledge of the principles and his 
familiar acquaintance with the forms of architec- 
ture, combined with his power of delineation and 
vast practical experience, and yet not be an archi- 
tect, and a great architect, is opposed both 
to reason and common sense. He is accused by 
some of not observing in his buildings the prin. 
ciples which he so forcibly inculcates in his 
books. I can only reply, that, having carefully 
and critically examined many of his executed 
designs, I have never yet discovered in them the 
slightest contradiction of those principles. It is 
true that his architecture is not a reproduction 
of any period of the past, although it is founded 
on the study of every phase of ancient architec- 
ture, and proceeds by exactly the same prin- 
ciples. And no doubt this very originality is an 
offence to such as are wedded to particular forms . 
no degree of perfection would ever satisfy them 
unless presented under the forms they prefer. 
I am happy to think, however, that the number 
is daily increasing of those who can appreciate 
truth and beauty under whatever garb they are 
presented, and I venture to hope that as we 
make ourselves better acquainted with the works 
of this remarkable man, we shall discern and 
acknowledge their peculiar merit. 

I need not observe that in criticising contempo- 
rary architecture, the question is, not whether it 
reproduces more or less exactly time-honoured 
forms (for it is to be hoped that we have all 
given upthenotionof proceeding by way of renais- 
sance), but whether it exemplifies the invaria- 
ble principles of Art ; whether the arrangements 
and the constraction are in harmony with the 
requirements and with the means ; and whether 
both are clearly expressed in the general design 
as well as in the ornamentation,—in a word, 
whether knowledge and reason have presided 
over the work. 

These conditions the buildings of M. Viollet- 
le-Duc fulfil in a pre-eminent degree. Nothing 
can surpass the simplicity and perfection of his 
arrangements. There are abundant space and 
ample strength, but not an inch of wasted room 
or material. The construction is ingenious, 


design accurately accords with and clearly 
expresses both the arrangement and the con- 
struction. 

Every detail has its raison d’étre, and is 
designed to serve a practical purpose, a purpose 
that its form exactly interprets. As regards his 
sculptures and painted decorations, — however 
much their purely original character may offend 
the susceptibilities of those whose studies and 
tastes run in a narrower groove, they unques- 
tionably possess all the characteristics of real art 
—vigour, delicacy, harmony, and sobriety. They 
display his profound knowledge of the forms, 
habits, and laws of nature, as also of ancient 
and Eastern art. What is most extraordinary is 
their almost infinite variety : M. Viollet-le-Duc 
never repeats himself. The thought and care 
bestowed on the execution, in the drainage, the 
lighting and heating of his structures, the pre- 
cautions taken to secure the easy escape of the 
water, and to prevent the effects of damp and 
decay, all denote the able builder and the artist 
who loves his work. His buildings are marked 
by an entire absence of affectation ; all is simple, 
easy, and natural,—the natural expression of 
what they are. However sumptuous his work, 
there is a rule to which he is always faithful; 
economy of means to an end,—there is nothing 
de trop, nothing wasted, everythicg has its value 
in the construction and the design. In plain 
and simple work he is never common-place, in 
his most splendid he is always sober. All his 
structures possess the chatm of art, from the 
little lodge at Coucy, so perfectly adapted to its 
purpose and sitnation, to the grand fléche that so 
nobly crowns the cathedral of Notre Dame,— 
which for the science of its construotion and the 
perfection of its grace may well compare with 
the finest productions of the past, and of itself 
amply testifies to the consummate architectural 
ability of its designer. As to M. Viollet-le-Duac’s 
restorations, they are executed in scrupulous 
accordance with the principles laid down in his 
interesting essay on restoration in the Diction- 
naire, and are done in a thoroughly conservative 
spirit: the old surfaces, and even the old stones, 
where good, are always preserved. It is easy 
to see at Pierrefonds, where the old work ends 
and the new begins. 

In the chapel vaulting, and in the tracery of 
the rose-window, may be seen two or three 
untouched old stones found in the débris, and 
from which he reconstituted the ceiling and the 


window. In all cases where a trace remained 
sufficient to indicate what had been, Viollet-le. 
Dac has faithfally reproduced the original 
work ; where no such trace existed, he has, most 
wisely I think, done as the ancient architect 
would have done had he possessed our appliances, 
To the mere antiquary, this part of his restora- 
tions will have but little interest, but to the 
practical architect it is by far the most instruc- 
tive, for he there sees the problem resolved of 
the employment of modern materials and ap- 
pliances in conformity with the ancient and im- 
mutable principles of art. At Pierrefonds it was 
the question of cost, as well as of durability, 
that determined the architect to employ .-on for 
the roofs instead of timber, at a saving, he told 
me, of fally one-third. It is a mistake to say 
that the iron principals have spread and cracked 
the walls ; they do not exert the least thrust 
upon them. The slight cracks noticed by a 
correspondent were caused by the inevitable 
setting of new work built against or into the old. 
The statement is equally mistaken with regard 
to the chimney-fiues, which have been con- 
structed, like other chimneys, to carry up the 
smoke, which function they effectually per- 
formed when on several occasions the fires were 
lighted. 

As to the propriety of such a restoration 
as that of Pierrefonds, I will merely remark 
that had the chateau been left in ruin, few would 
kave visited it, and with bat little profit. In its 
restored grandeur it will be studied by crowds 
of earnest students, to whom it will prove a 
veritable school of architectural art. 

BENJAMIN BUCKNALL. 








ECONOMIC USE OF FUEL. 








Ir is to be regretted that so much time is 
allowed to elapse in the matter of the competi- 











tion for the prizes offered by the Society of 
Arts, for the best stoves, or other apparatus, 
that have been invented, to obtain a maximum 
of heat, and the best distribution, from a mini. 
mum of fuel. It is now certain that the current 
winter will be nearly, if not quite, over, before 


and the awards made, which is to be regretted, 
inasmuch as practical results from the -exhibi- 
bition may be reasonably expected, and that 
the wasteful and extravagant mode of apply- 
ing fuel for domestic purposes complained of 
is proceeding unchecked, except partially, 
perhaps, as a consequence of the interesting 
exhibition of cooking stoves aud ranges at the 
late International Exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton. It is gratifying to be able to state that 
inventors are responding freely to the invita- 
tion of the Society of Arts. There are 107 
competitors, and a large number of stoves have 
been already sent in, but in many instances 
unaccompanied by the data necessary to forming 
a judgment upon their comparative merits. 

The council have issued a circular to com. 
petitors requiring them to state the date of 
their invention; the special novelties claimed 
in either construction or in the method of 
economising fuel; whether any particular kiad 
of fuel is to be used, and what; the partica- 
lar points to which the attention of the com. 
mittee is invited ; any place in or near London 
where the stoves are to be seen in action; and 
the price of the apparatus, cost of fixing, 
fucilities for repair or renewal, and probable 
cost. 








EASTER ISLAND ANTIQUITIES. 


Some interest was excited by particulars and 
views which we gave in 1870, of the gigantic 
figures and heads seattered over Easter Island, 
in the Pacific Ocean.* At a recent meeting of 
the An‘ i Institute, Mr. J. Parkes 
Harrison, father of the gentleman whose 
sketches we had engraved, exhibited casts of 
some curiously-inscribed tablets brought from 
the island. Mr. Harrison stated that the tablets 
were found in 1869 by the French missionaries 
in one of the stone houses (styled by the natives, 
“ Taura Renga”’), once inhabited by the kings. 
They were entrasted to the captain of a Peru- 
vian man-of-war, for the Government; and two 
of them are now in the National Museum at 
Santiago de Chili: a third was sent to Paris. 
Casts were made under the direction of Mr. E. 
Reed, who is attached to the Museum; and 
copies were sent to London, Berlin, Cassel, 





ee vol, xxvii, pp. 930, 982; and vol, xxviii., pp. 4 
and 10. 
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and Liverpool, in the beginning of last year 
(1873). 

Paper impressions were sent over three years 
ago, but from injuries received in transit, 
nothing could be made of them; and Professor 
Huxley, then president of the Ethnological 
Society, thought they were merely stamps for 
marking cloth without any meaning; and 
Petermann, in July, 1871, adopted this view. 

On examining the casts, he had found, in 
addition to bird-headed men (with the heads of 
albatrosses), sharks, &c. (familiar forms in 
Easter Island); numerous other signs, repre- 
senting snakes, clubs, animals like civets, peli- 
cans (conventionally treated); penguins, and 
men with faces like negrittos, none of which 
forms of life are found in Easter Island, where 
the only quadru is a rat, the only land-bird 
a domestic fowl, the only insect a fly, and 
very few fishes, on account of the depth of sea 
round Easter Island, in which is the cone of a 
volcano as lofty as any of the Andes. 

There are also no reptiles in the island. The 
negrittos are represented as dancing ea féte, 
with numerous fishes arranged in lines. The 
women dance by themselves, in couples, holding 
hands. There are also plants and fruits which 
are foreign to Easter Island. 

All this seems to show that strangers arrived 
in the island across the Pacific, who introduced 
implements and arts, which distinguished the 
Easter Islanders from Polynesians generally. It 
is not believed that they remained in the isiand, 
—at any rate, not all of them, 

The tablets are of hard wood, a species of 
mimosa, They are 1 ft. 2 in., and 1 ft. 6 in. in 
length, by 4} in. and 5 in. respectively. They 
are probably copies of earlier tablets. The signs 
are engraved on both sides, eight lines on the 
smaller tablet, and twelve on the larger one. 

In every alternate line the hieroglyhics are 
reversed : so he assumed that every other line is 
to be passed over in reading the signs, and 
then the tablet being turned round, the other 
alternate lines are read. 

As the faces of men and animals look to the 
right, the signs are to be read from right to 
left. 








BUILDING IN HACKNEY. 


Ir is fresh in the minds of our readers and 
the general public that before the close of the late 
year we made some statements respecting the 
homes in the districts of Homerton and Hackney 
Wick, and that we challenged a denial of them. 
The upshot was the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry, who have now laid their report before 
the District Board of Works. This report was 
to come under discussion at the last bi-monthly 
meeting of the Board; but, owing to some other 
business, the subject was postponed. 

We are not as yet in possession of any of the 
information contained in the report, and under 
ordinary circumstances we should refrain from 
saying a word further on the matter until the 
recommendations of the sanitary committee 
were made known; but fresh facts have come 
under our observation this week which render 
some additional words necessary in the interest 
of the public. 

There is a new street of houses in course 
of building nearly opposite Homerton Charch, 
and one row backs on a narrow passage called, 
we believe, Mackintosh-lane. The garden or 
yard space at the back of this row of houses is 
being excavated at the present moment to the 
depth of 18 ft. or 20 ft. for the whole width of 
the garden space (several yards wide), and the 
hollow is being fastly filled up with the vilest 
street and house rubbish, brought thither by the 
scavenger or dust contractor of the parish. Ifa 
few feet of the garden apace were dug out to 
procure sufficient building sand for the houses 
on the site, the evil would be small; but it is 
otherwise, and the sand has been carted away 
elsewhere for sale. Here, in fact, is an artificial 
“shoot” of monster dimensions created; good 
solid ground dag out, and what is little less than 
@ leviathan cesspool established. It must be 
examined to be realised. The contents are 
similar to what we have already described in 
relation to Hackney Wick,—rotten vegetable 
and animal matter, ashes, filth, and the usaal 
quota of broken delf, battered tins, bottles, and 
miscellaneous refuse of all kinds. It is an 
artificially -created swamp, and producer of 
disease. 


If no powers to prevent such destructive pro- 
ceedings exist, they must be obtained; bat our 
impression is that they already exist. 





NEW FACTORY PREMISES AT WALSALL. 


A taree block of buildings has been nearly 
completed for a firm of merchants and saddlers’ 
ironmongers in Freer-street, for the purposes of 
their extensive business, the manufacturing 
branches of which, hitherto scattered in: various 
parts of the town, are henceforth to be concen- 
trated under the same roof. The buildings have 
a frontage of 108 feet to the street, and in the 


main part a depth of 41 feet, but two wings, | #?Pesrs 


each 22 feet wide, are carried back 40 feet far. 
ther, and beyond these again are the curriers’ 
shops and yard extending the whole length of 
the land, or 147} feet from end toend. The 
materials used are Birmingham pressed red 
bricks with ornamental string.courses and varie- 
gated arches over the windows and doors, with 
an elaborate brick and stone cornice. The centre 
part of this elevation projects somewhat, and is 
relieved by scroll ornaments of carved stone, 
and the trade-mark of the firm, also earved in 
stone in the centre of the pediment, while the 
windows in this part are of double size, divided 
into two parts by a coloured brick column with 
stone cap. The building is divided into four 
floors, in addition to the basement, and includes 
offices, packing-rooms for the home and foreign 
markets, workshops, show-rooms, stores, stock. 
rooms, &c. A lift, from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Bunnett & Co., London, and capable of 
lifting half a ton, communicates with the differ. 
ent floors. The whole building is heated by 
steam ; lavatories are placed on every landing; 
the internal arrangements and communications 
are complete, The architect is Mr. R. Chamber. 
lain, and the builder Mr. T. Taylor, both of 
Walsall. The cost of the structure will be about 
10,0001. Mainly through the generosity of 
Messrs. Brace & Co., the proprietors, a work- 
men’s “rearing supper” has taken place in the 
Dragon Assembly-room, Walsall. 





A LARGE AQUARIUM IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tae extensive and varied public aquarium at 
Brighton bas given an impetus to the establish- 
ment of similar institutions in other large towns, 
and it has just transpired that an aquarium upon 
a large scale is about to be constructed in Liver- 
pool. The announcement of the fact has been 
made by Mr. Willert Beale, who is connected 
with a new club for the middle and industrial 
classes, which has been recently established in 
Liverpool. Mr. Beale states that he, and those 
with whom he is associated, have for some time 
had the undertaking under their consideration. 
and that it is now so far advanced that negotia- 
tions are in progress for the acquisition of an 
appropriate site, and that the aquarium will be 
completed and opened during the current year. 
The plans are of a comprehensive character, 
and in addition to the portion of the intended 
structure to be set apart for the aquarium itself, 
they include a lecture and concert room, together 
with a high-class restaurant, all of which will 
communicate with the corridors of the aquarium. 
Mr. Beale is right in saying that the modern 
aquariam combines a larger amount of non. 
compulsory education with greater powers of 
attraction than any other exhibition of its kind, 
and that it will in time teach us a better mode 
of capture, and tell us much that we ought to 
know, but do not now know, about food of fishes 
generally. We understand that the site of the 
intended aquarium will be in close proximity to 
the Mersey, from which it will be farnished with 
water, in a manner similar to the aquarium at 
Brighton. 





ASPHALTE, WOOD, OR GRANITE, FOR 
STREET TRAFFIC. 


A report to the Commissioners of Sewers, by 
their engineer and surveyor, Mr. Haywood, con- 
tains the results of some useful observations as 
to the relative merits of the various paving 
materials now employed in the metropolis. Mr. 
Hayward states that in the reference made to 
him he was directed to cause observations to be 
made as to the number of accidents befalling 
horses on the asphalte, wood, and granite pave- 
ments, under as nearly as possible similar cir- 
cumstances, distinguishing the different results 
under different conditions of weather, and show. 
ing the per-centage of accidents, with any other 
particulars worthy of notice. The observations 
were made during fifty days in the months of 
Mareh end April last, and the pavements 
selected for observation were the asphalte pave. 


ment of Cheapside and the Ponltry, the granite ‘ 


pavements of King William-street and part of 
Cannon.street, the improved wood pavement in 
King William-street and Gracechurch-street, and 
the ligno.mineral pavement (Trenaunay’s patent) 
in Gracechurch-street. The results of the trial 
are thus stated in the report :— 


“On the average of the whole fifty days’ observations 
the granite was found to be most slippery, the asphalte 
next so, and the wood the least. Separating the accidents 
under three conditions of surface as regards moisture, it 
that asphalte was most slippery when merely 
damp, and safest when dry; that granite was most 
slippery when dry, and safest when wet; that wood was 
most slippery when wet, and safest when dry; that when 
the surface of the pavements was generally dry, granite 
was the most slippery, and wood the least slippery ; that 
when the surface of the pavement was damp in different de- 
grees asphalte was the most slippery and wood the least 
slippery ; and that when the surface of the pavements was 
wet asphalte was the most sli y and granite the least 
s‘ippery. That, on the whole, wood was less slippery 
than either asphalte or granite; that if the observations 
on the ligno-mineral paving be eliminated, and the 
improved wood pavement alone taken for comparison, 
wood was, on the whole, less slippery than either asphalte 
or granite ina marked degree, it only being inferior to 
granite when the pavements were wet, and the difference 
then between the wood and the granite being inconsider- 
able. That of those accidents which are most obstructive 
to the traffic as well as most injurious to the horses, 
asphalte had the greatest proportion, granite the next, 
and wood the least, and the greatest proportion of acci- 
dents on all the pavements was to horses and vehicles 
drawn by three or more horses; and that had the granite 
been under as favourable conditions as the asphalte and 
the wood, the results would have been more in favour of 
the granite, although to what extent cannot be stated.” 


In concluding his report, which will repay 
careful study, Mr. Hay:vood recommends that 
observations should be made at a season dif- 
ferent from that at which those reported on 
were taken. 








RE-OPENING OF THE POST-.OFFICE 
LIBRARY. 


By invitation of the committee of the Post- 
office library, a large company assembled on 
Thursday evening of last week, in the galleries 
of the new Post-office buildings, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, to inaugurate the re-opening of the 
library. Dr. Lyon Playfair, the newly-appointed 
Postmaster-general, presided, as far as chair- 
manship was practicable, the right hon. gentle- 
man being supported by Mr. Scudamore and the 
principal officers of the telegraph branch. There 
were also present Mr. Culley, the engincer-in- 
chief; Mr. Winter, the assistant engineer-in- 
chief; and the divisional engineers, and various 
other officials. Mr. Frederic Hill, assistant 
secretary of the Post-office, also attended ; and 
his brother, Sir Rowland Hill, although not able 
to be present, contributed one or two objects of 
extreme interest. The galleries, which were deco- 
rated with flags, were divided into sections, each 
a centre of interest throughout the evening. Ile 
the south-west gallery there was arranged a 
museum of early telegraphic instruments and 
appliances, the latest improvements in the 
science of telegraphy being illustrated by the 
mode of transmitting news to, and receiving 
messages simultaneously from, nineteen of the 
larger towns of the kingdom. The new process 
of despatching messages simultaneously in op- 
posite directions through a single wire by the 
instrumentality of Mr. Stearn’s invention, was 
worked throughout the evening, communication 
having been effected for the purpose with South- 
ampton. In the central gallery there were wires 
working in direct communication with Australia, 
India, Teheran, America, St. Peterburg, Paris, 
and Berlin, the process being rivalled in interest 
by the action of the pneumatic tubes which 
connect the Central Telegraph Station with the 
principal offices for the collection and delivery 
of messages in the metropolis. There was also 
in this gallery a working model of the travel- 
ling post-office, with the apparatus for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of the mails while the train 
is in motion. 





REBUILDING AND ENLARGEMENT OF 
CLARENCE HOUSE. 


Dvurine the last few months, Clarence House, 
hitherto possessing few elaims to archi'ectural 
distinction, has been in course of reconstruction, 
in anticipation of the approaching marriage of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and the rebuilding and 
enlargement of the mapsion is now externally 
approaching completion, the new and extended 
elevation facing the Mall, between Stafford 
House and Si. James’s Palace, having already 
been carried up to the top story, and im the 
course of a week or two it will he covered in. 
One portion of the works inclades extensive 





alterations and additions to the west frontage of 
the buildings, where was formerly the main 
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entrance. Externally, this has already been 
completed. The portico entrance, together with 
the projecting columns and balcony above, have 
entirely disappeared, and the entrance is closed, 
and in this portion of the elevation, as well as 
in that part above forming the first floor, 
three large windows have been placed. In 
front of the new elevation overlooking St. 
James’s Park there will be a gateway, and the 
new entrance to the mansion will be through 
this gateway, and under a large portico, 
within the grounds in front of the build. 
ing. Another story has also been added to the 
west frontage. The frontage to St. James’s 
Park, together with that portion of the recon- 
structed and enlarged apartments in the rear 
of it, are being erected on the site of old buildings 
extending to St. James’s Palace, which have 
been demolished for the purpose, and also on a 
space adjoining, which was formerly used as a 
court-yard. On the area thus utilised for the 
enlargement of the mansion, in addition to a 
spacious basement which contains the general 
domestic offices and servants’ apartments, the 
building is carried to a height of three stories, 
to a certain depth from the front; but that 
portion of the rear is only one story in height, 
and will be exclusively set apart as the dormi- 
tories of domestics. The additional apartments 
in the enlarged mansion will be altogether about 
forty in number, the officers in connexion with 
the comptroller’s departments occupying a con- 
siderable portion of the ground-floor. The 
Duke’s private apartments, and those of the 
principal members of his suite, will occupy the 
whole of the first floor, and the general bed- 
rooms and other apartments in the floors above. 
The works connected with the internal decora- 
tions and fittings will occupy some time, and it 
is not supposed the mansion will be ready for 
reception before April or May. In the 
meantime it is understood that the Duke and 
Duchess, on arrival in London after their mar- 
riage, will take up their residence in Bucking- 
ham Palace. Messrs. Waller & Sons, of Lyell- 
street, Belgrave-square, are carrying out the 
works, 





VENTILATION. 
AN A-B-C HINT FROM AMERICA, 


Amrnst the many efforts that have been made 
to introduce some reliable system of admitting 
fresh air and removing foul air from our public 
halls and private homes, I have often thought 
that the more perfect ventilation of our “ closets ” 
was the first and one of the most important sani- 
tary problems toworkout. Beginning with such 
as our smallest apartment, surely we might 
expect that fresh air could be led in as simply as 
pure water, and that the expulsion of vitiated 
air could be managed as easily as the carrying 
away of foul matter in the soil-pipes. The 
closets in many dwellings are so placed that 
they, having no direct communications with the 
external atmosphere, require above all other 
apartments an ever-acting extract-flae such as I 
would now describe, namely, an air-pipe as many 
inches in diameter as is the soil-pipe, fitted up so 
as to extend from the top of the closet-seat to the 
apex of the roof ; 5ft.from the floora gas-jet placed 
in this pipe, within a glass globe lanthorn, closely 
connected with the pipe both above and below, 
will insure an upright draught, and at the same 
time give the light required in many interior- 
placed waterclosets. This simple mode of direct 
expulsion of foul air from its too frequent source 
has been strongly urged for the last thirty years 
by Frederick Emerson, brother of the most pro- 
found thinker in America. There his simple 
form of tube ventilation has proved the best of 
all the many forms yet introduced there; and, 
as it may be suggestive of a very economical 
mode of ventilating any building that has been 
erected devoid of such arrangements, I will now 
give the “rules for making Emerson’s ventilator 
as entered according to Act of Congress in the 
year 1848, by Frederick Emerson, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.” The tube of the ventilator may be of 
any practicable size, and the dimensions of all 
the other parts must be proportionate to the 
diameter of the tube as follows :— 

The base of the conic frustrum (or collar) and 
the top or disk should be twice the diameter of 
the tube. The angle of the collar to be 48 deg. 
The height of the disk er top above the collar 
should be 6-10ths of the diameter of the tube, 
or less where it is important to keep out the 
rain, Tae length of the tube below the collar 





should never be less than one-and-a-half dia- 
meter of the tube. The size of the tube should 
be, for— 

25 persons, one tube of 10 in., or two of 7 in, 

50 14 10 


” ” ” 


100 po ” 18 noe 
200 ” ” 24 ” 18 
300 ”» ” 30 ” 22 
400 ” ” 34 ” 24 
500 ” ”» 38 ” 28 
600 ” ” 42 ” 30 


700 ” ” 48 ” 32, &e. 

The tubes should be made out of galvanized 
sheet iron. 

When a church or thinly-occupied hall is to be 
ventilated, the sizes given in the foregoing table 
will answer for two or three times the number 
of persons stated in the first column. 

There should be two ventidacts or flues from 
the room to the ventilator, one at the ceiling 
and the other at the floor, with horizontal slit 
openings there, each of which should be equal 
to one-half area of the ventiduct, the upper open- 
ing being provided with a shutter to close when 
the room is cold; but the lower opening should 
always be open to carry off the vitiated air, and 
then the room will never feel close or foul. 

A honse warmed by open fire-places does not 
require as large ventilators as where stoves or 
steam-pipes are used; neither does it reqnire 
ventilators, excepting at the ceiling. 

An American architect, who in his youth 
studied under Dr. Reid when in Edinburgh, visit- 
ing this country twice since 1837, does not think 
our ideas of ventilation in 1873 are abreast of 
those expounded by Emerson in 1848, who, no 
doubt, had Dr. Reid’s ideas to guide him to 
further his views, the utility of which has been 
found, after thorough practical application to 
any building. 

Mr. J. W. Kerr, architect, Pittsburgh, Ha., 
says, “I have proved the truth of his theories in 
my practical experience.” JaMEs Kerr, 








THE LADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BELFAST. 


TuE ceremony of laying the memorial stone 
of the building now in course of erection for the 
Belfast Collegiate School for Young Ladies, has 
taken place at the Lower Crescent, in presence 
of a large and distinguished assemblage. The 
Ladies’ Collegiate School was commenced in 
1859, by Mrs. Byers, who, finding that her efforts 
to introduce into Belfast high-class education 
for ladies, have been attended with success, re- 
solved upon erecting large and commodious 
buildings for the accommodation of her in. 
creasing collegiate establisment. These build- 
ings, which have now attained considerable 
height, occupy the large block of ground be. 
tween the University-road and the Lower Cres- 
cent houses, presenting a frontage of about 
75 ft. to the former, from which, however, it 
will be about 40 ft. distant, and of 116 ft. to the 
latter, having on this side a southern aspect 
upon the open space of the Crescent Gardens. 
The boarding department is separated from the 
schools, and occupies about one-half of the space 
next University-road, from which it is entered 
by an ornamental porch. The schools are placed 
at the end farthest from the road, and have 
their main entrance from the Lower Crescent. 
The common hall is 50 ft. by 30 ft., and 15 ft. 
high, having at one end two large rooms for the 
preparatory school, one end which, by drawing 
aside curtains ordinarily separating them, can 
be added to the common hall, thus making it 
69 ft. by 30 ft. A spacious staircase from the 
hall leads to three floors above the ground-floor. 
On the first floor there are large class-rooms, 
music-rooms, and cloak-room. The second 
floor is fitted up with separate sleeping cham- 
bers. The third floor, which is lighted by large 
dormer windows on opposite sides of the roof, 
will also be approached in a similar manner. 
The boarding department has on ground-floor, 
porch and inner hall, from which visitors’ 
parlour, study, and large dining-room are ap- 
proached. At the rear are placed the house- 
keeper’s-room, kitchen, and all the requisite 
offices connected therewith. The first floor above 
this is occupied by a large drawing-room, with 
semicircular bay window of three lights, in the 
side facing University-road, and class-rooms and 
study. The second and third floors are occupied 
by bed-rooms, bath-rooms, lavatories, &. An 
infirmary has been arranged so as to be quite 
separated from the house if needed, having a 
special entrance to itself. The open space at 
the rear of the school buildings will be prepared 
for @ playground, having a covered way leading 


to it from the rear of the school-hall. The ex- 
terior walls of the buildings throughout are of 
selected Scrabe stone, with the dressings of 
doors, windows, and chimneys chiselled and 
chamfered. The contractor for the entire work 
is Mr. Robert Corry, of Donegall Pass; and 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie are the architects. 








EDINBURGH. 


Tue new Free Church at Morningside is 
almost completed. It is far from being a satis. 
factory example of modern Gothic, either as 
regards composition or detail. Church and 
spire seem not to be on good terms with each 
other and do not unite happily. The buttresses 
are attenuated, the pinnacles spikey, the mould. 
ings feeble, and the general effect poor. Tha 
cause of this may not altogether be attributed 
to want of skill the architect, but may pro- 
bably arise from his having been too ambitious, 
and attempting more than the means at his 
command justified. A wise reserve seems to be 
one of the characteristics which the Edinburgh 
architect is slow to learn; sordid pretentious- 
ness is a quality which had better not appear in 
any building, particularly in one devoted to the 
worship of the Deity. Richness and grandeur 
are certainly desirable, if they can be attained ; 
but when they cannot, it is better to accept the 
conditions and strive to produce a simple and 
inoffensive work, which need not on that account 
be ineffective. 

The attempt to raise a national memorial to 
John Knox has resulted in failure, the funds 
collected being only sufficient for a statue. 

A committee has been formed, with the Duke 
of Buccleuch as chairman, for the purpose of 
erecting a memorial to the late Dean Ramsay. 
It is to take the shape of a recumbent figure, 
surmounted by a canopy. The execution of the 
figure has been entrusted to Mr. John Steell, 
R.S.A., and the design for the canopy to Mr. 
Burges. The site it is to occupy is on the open 
ground to the south-east of St. John’s Church, 
facing Princes-street. 

Plans have been prepared for laying out the 
space of ground to the north-west of the city 
between the Queensferry-road and Comely-bank. 
The situation is a remarkably fine one, and the 
ground-plan is satisfactory; but the elevations 
are of that stereotyped common-place descrip- 
tion prevalent in the new town. So long as this 
sort of work rays, it appears to be useless to 
plead for anything more artistic. 

On the East Coates Estate building operations 
are stillin progress. Some of the elevations here 
are not devoid of a certain degree of elegance 
and dignity. 

A large extent of ground is to be ned up 
for building purposes at the eee ga. adjoin. 
ing Leith. The site is well adapted for manu- 
facturing premises and workmen’s dwellings. It 
would be an advantage to the amenity of the 
city could manufacturers be attracted to this 
quarter, as they have begun to encroach upon 
the suburbs, where their presence is decidedly 
objectionable. 





LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 


I HAvE strung together a few queries in 
the hope of clearing up some doubtful points of 
interest in London topography. 

1. The primitive form of Wych-street is stated 
as “Via de Aldwyk”; what was this old wick : 
old village ? The line of traffic trends up Drary- 
lane to St. Giles’s ; was the hospital of St. Giles 
planted in this old village, or is “wyk” merely 
vicus, a way ? This would bring us back to ‘old 
street way,” perhaps a line of traffic to the 
N.W., before the thoroughfare across Holborn- 
bridge was laid open. 

2. What is the natural elevation of that plat. 
form on which St. Martin’s Church and the 
National Gallery now stand ? 

8. What origin has been ascribed tothe exten. 
sive system of vaults belonging to St. Martin’s 
parish ? In other words, are these vaults in the 
natural level, or are they excavated ? 

4. What are the superficial strata shown by 
Messrs. Easton & Amos, in boring for the 
artesian wells in Orange-street. 

5. From what circumstance arose the desig- 
nation of Castle-street, Leicester-square ? 

6. Has Carlton-House-terrace avy nataral 
basis, or is it a purely artificial elevation ? 

Crs. 

*,* As these queries cut into a good many 
subjects, it is hoped that respondents will con- 





fine themselves strictly to the salient points. 
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“LIFE IN GREAT CITIES.” 
THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Rev. Charles Beard, of Liverpool, known 
as an eloquent Unitarian minister, is giving a 
series of lectures in that town on “ Life in Great 
Cities.’ The first of these was delivered on 
Sunday evening last, in the course of which 
some remarkable statements were made as to 
the unhealthy and degraded condition of the 
dwellings of the poor in certain districts in 
Liverpool. Inthe first instance, he pointed out 
the violent contrasts of riches and poverty, of 
- intellect and ignorance, which were character. 
istic of all great cities. Referring to the cities 
of London, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Paris, 
' Berlin, Vienna, and others, he observed that in 
' agreat city the characteristics of the civilisa- 
tion to which it belonged were brought together 
in the most intense form, and in the strongest 
contrast, and these contrasts were strikingly 
remarkable, especially those between wealth and 
poverty. Adverting more especially to Liver. 
pool, he dwelt upon the vast evidences of wealth 
' and luxury there; and then, as a counter pictare, 
drew attention to the life and character of some 
of the dwellings to be found in some of the 
' courts in the town. Selecting those in the 
neighbourhood of Dale-street, one of the main 
' thoroughfares in Liverpool, he said :—‘‘ There 
are houses here where there is a family on every 
floor—almost in every room; no decent places 
_ on which to lie at night; no table on which to 
place their coarse and scanty food; everything 
dirty; everything repulsive; everything show- 
ing the very depth of destitution. I will not 
ask what the cause of all this is, but there it is ; 
and let me ask you to contrast it with what I 
have told you of the wealth of Liverpool, and 
surely never was any more hideous contrast put 
before the minds of thoughtful people.’ The 
lectures, five in number, are to be continued 
weekly. 





| MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ STATE PRISON 
IN SHEFFIELD MANOUR. 


© ‘TneEre is a very interesting architectural relic 
‘in the suburbs of Sheffield, connected with the 


authenticity have only very recently become 


Mary was consigned to the custody of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and on the 28th November, 1570, 
he removed her to his strongest fortified resi- 
dence, Sheffield Castle, where she remained, with 
short intervals of change to Buxton, and Chats- 
worth, and Sheffield Manour, during the long 
space of fourteen years. 

Sheffield Manour, now a complete ruin, is about 
two miles from the castle. She was first taken 
there, whilst her apartments were being cleansed 
at the castle, about eighteen months after she 
came to Sheffield; and Sir Henry Percy very 
nearly contrived her escape. The building al- 
luded to, as still existing, must have been 
specially erected as a safer cage for the captive. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., the learned historian of 
the district, always knew that it was built by 
the Earl who had the care of the Queen ; but he 
thought it was merely a lodge to the old 
Manour House. For a long period it has been 
occupied as the farm-house belonging to the 
Manour farm; and, both externally and within, 
it underwent alterations and adaptations to suit 
the tenantfarmer. The Rev. J. Stacye, president 
of the Sheffield Architectural Society, drew 
attention to the belief, that it was originally 
used for the custody of the Queen; and when 
the British Archeological Association met in 
Sheffield, in August last, the members confirmed 
his conjectures, Already had the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the owner of the property, been convinced 
of its character, and ordered its restoration; and 
the cut shown in our columns gives an accurate 
representation of the edifice, as it appears after 
renewal of its original features. 

The stucco outside has been removed, and 
shows thick walls, roughly and hastily put to- 
gether. A doorway has been opened, which 
leads directly to a narrow spiral staircase, which 
is lighted by the small windows at the side. On 
the ground-floor are two rooms, which were 
evidently the guardroom for Shrewsbury’s re- 
tainers, with a kitchen adjoining. Access to 
these was obtained through a door, which is now 
built up. On the first-floor are two chambers, 
the larger one having a patterned ceiling in com- 
partments, and which must have been the room 








occupied by the queen’s lady attendants, with a 
sleeping-chamber adjoining. The larger room 
above is evidently the royal captive’s state 
prison. The ceiling of this room is richly 
embossed with the heraldic charges of the 
Talbot family, and has rose, pomegranate, and 
Jjlewr-de-lis ornamentations. Over the fireplace 
is the earl’s coat of arms, slightly differing in 
the garter-plate from that of his two preceding 
ancestors and his son. It contains the quarter- 
ings of the Earl of Ormonde, from whom he was 
maternally descended ; and, as Queen Elizabeth 
herself descended through Anne Boleyn from 
the same stock, we may reasonably conclude 
_ this display of a common ancestry with 

reigning queen was purposely adopted to 
show Mary that she had aa-aiaees of shaking 
her keeper’s loyalty. Round the top of this 
apartment there still remain the fastenings on 
which tapestry was suspended over the walls; 
and in the doorstead are the strong crooks, on 
which a heavy door for security was formerly 
hung. The small contiguous chamber was the 
queen’s bedroom. The size of the larger apart- 
ment is 18 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6 in., and it is 
8 ft. Gin. high. The turret staircase leads to 
the leads through the cupola sentry-box ; and 
there, we may suppose, the unhappy captive 
was allowed to breathe fresh air, and see the 
hawking and hunting in the park below, during 
her occasional visits here, for refreshment from 
the closer confinement at the castle. 

For the view we have given (which shows the 
building as restored under the direction of 
Messrs. Hadfield & Son) we are indebted to the 
Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D., who has just now pub- 
lished an interesting little history of Sheffield, 
“the capital of steel.’”’* 

The gradual progress of Sheffield to the rank 
of a commercial town, largely contributing by 
its productions to the general prosperity of the 
country, is shown, as well as the reputation 
rapidly gained after a certain time by the goods 
produced there. Nevertheless, Mr. Gatty does 
not omit to quote Fuller, who says :—% Nor must 
we forget that though plain knife-making was 
very ancient in this country (Yorkshire), yet 
Thomas Matthews, on Fleet Bridge, London, 


© long imprisonment of Mary, Queen of Scots, in | was the first Englishman who quinto Elizabethe 
a SD ’ ’ 

| England, which has received no notice from her | : x ‘ . 
various historians, because its existence ana |" higher reputation than Sheffield for the 


(1563) made fine knives.” London had an earlier 


variety and excellence of the articles manufac- 


" Be }tured. The common knife, first known as a 
known. It was at the end of the year 1568 that | ,, whittle,” was the staple production at the latter 


place, and up to the middle of the last century it 
would seem a Sheffield cutler was but a poor man. 
All this is now changed, and in Mr. Gatty’s 
book it is agreeably set forth. The volume is ap- 
propriately dedicated to Sir John Brown, chair- 
man, Mr. Mark Firth, vice-chairman, and the 
other members of the first Sheffield School Board. 





WILKINSON’S VERTICAL STONE 
RUBBER. 


THE accompanying engraving illustrates, to 
adopt the language of the specification, “a new 
and useful design for a rubber for cleaning ver- 
tical surfaces of stone work.” Itis the invention 
of Mr. J. Wilkinson, clerk of the works at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and it has for its object the 
cleansing of vertical surfaces of stone work. Its 
speciality is, that it is capable of carrying on the 
work continuously instead of at intervals, as in 
the old method; in the latter the sand and 
water supplied by the operator being thrown 
against the wall to be cleaned, but in this they 
are both supplied from a receptacle or box above 
the rubbing-stone. The instrament is also 
adapted to performing the finishing to new ashlar 
work of any description. 

In describing the drawings we shall quote the 
specification at length, as issued from the 
Registry Office, to which the drawings are made 
to conform :—* In the drawings the same letters 
always refer to the same parts in the various 
positions indicated in the figures: thus a is the 
frame of the rubber, } b are projections bolted 
to it, between these is wedged the rubber stone 
ce, by means of the wedges d d; at the back of 
the frame is fixed a handle, e; f isa box to 
contain eand and water: this box is dropped on 
to the top of the rubber frame, and is held there 
by the side pieces g g. A horizontal partition, h, 
is fixed midway in the box so as to separate the 








* Sheffield: Past and Present. Being hwy A of 
the town during 800 years. By the Rev. Alfred Gatty, 
D.D., Vicar of Ecclestfield, Sheffield: Rodgers. London: 
Bell & Son, 1873, 


sand from the water. Fine perforations are 
made in the partition to allow the water to pass 
to the sand; over the perforations is placed a flat 
board, k, with a stem on it. The height of this 
board over the bottom of the water-chamber is 
regulated by means of the screw, /. Part of the 
front of the sand compartment of the box is 
open so as to allow the sand and water to run on 
to the stone, c, which is bevelled to allow the 
sand and water to get between it and the wall to 
be cleaned. 

The whole apparatus is suspended by a rope 
over a pulley so as to touch the wall. At the 
other end of the rope is a counterpoise weight!; 
the apparatus can then by means of the handle 
be rubbed in any desired direction, either from 
side to side, or up and down.” 

The little figures marked r and s show the side 
and back views of a rubber for cleansing the 
internal angles where the larger rubber cannot 
be used. 

Whether the instrument is used for cleansing 
the surface of old walls, or for the finishing of 
new ashlar work, in either case it performs the 
work both cheaper and more effectually than in 
the old hand-rubbing. Ordinarily the saving 
may be reckoned at about fifty per cent. over 
the old method ; but when used to clean walls 
that have been painted, the cost is still further 
reduced, as the aid of chemical ingredients is 
dispensed with. 

The contrivance has been most largely 
and successfully used by Mr. Wilkinson in the 
cleaning down of the walls internally of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, under the supervision of 
Mr. Penrose, the surveyor to the fabric. 





LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 
ISLINGTON. 

THE new building for the Islington branch of 
the London and County Bank has just been 
completed, within a few doors of the old pre- 
mises, on the site of Nos. 4 and 5, Upper-street ; 
Mr. Chancellor being the architect. Messrs. 
Hill & Sons, of Charlton Works, Islington, were 
the contractors. ; 

The site of the new premises, which are large, 
and of irregular shape, extends back with a 
small frontage, in Parkfield-street, Liverpool- 
road. The new premises include,— 

On the ground floor,—The bank-room, 54 ft. 
by 26 ft., with circular ends (on plan), lighted 
by a ceiling-light at the rear, as well as from 
the front: the space for the public, paved with 
Staffordshire tiles ; the walls, dado, and pilasters 
finished in Parian cement, and the ceiling 
enriched. Also manager’s room and waiting- 
room at the rear of the bank, both lighted from 
above ; with lavatories, and so forth. 

On the basement,—two strong rooms, and 
ballion.room between them, with corridors each 
side, running from front to back, paved with 
stone; the walls and ceiling of strong rooms 
and ballion-room, lined with white glazed bricks, 
built with hoop iron in cement; also a refer- 
ence-room and cellars. 

Above the public room,—three floors approached 
from the front, and distinct from the business 
part of the premises, as private apartments for 
resident clerk. 

The facing of the front consists of Aberdeen 
granite plinth, rusticated pilasters of Forest of 
Dean stone to ground floor; door-heads and 
cornice of ground floor of Ancaster; with 
red Mansfield frieze. Above this the rusticated 
ashlaring is of Red Mansfield stone to top of 
two-pair floor, and Forest of Dean stone above. 
The cornice of second floor is of Ancaster, sup- 
ported by pilasters, with Dean stone shafts, and 
Ancaster caps and bases; the cornice at top is 
also of Ancaster, supported by red Mansfield 
pilasters, and the blocking to the chief cornice, 
window dressings, chimney stacks, and returns 
of building are all of Ancaster stone. 

The floors of public room and floor over same 
are of Homan’s fireproof construction. The 
stone-carving was executed by Mr. Bradford. 
The lift for books is by Messrs. Lawrence. The 
fittings to the bank are of Spanish mahogany, in 
keeping with the general design, giving accom- 
modation to four cashiers, and about sixteen 
posting clerks, and are lighted from brass polished 
gas-standards, fitted with ornamental desk- 
railing. 

The land at the back is utilised by placing a 
four-roomed cottage as a residence for the mes- 
senger, connected with the front premises by 
a small lobby. The total cost of the bank, with 





fittings and gasfittings, will be about 7,000. 
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OPENING OF THE BRADLEY HALL, 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


Tue largest gathering of Old Marlburnians 
ever witnessed within the walls of the College 
buildings assembled to do honour to the Rev. 
G. Bradley, D.D. (Master of University Col- 
lege, Oxford), by participating in the inaugura- 
tion of a hall, built as a memorial of his 
services daring the lengthened period he was 
connected with Marlborough, which, with its 
_ 560 boys, now stands in the foremost rank among 
_ the great public schools of this country. 

. Me. Street, R.A., architect, furnished the 

design. The contractors for the works, which 
involve an expenditure of 3,0001., were Messrs. 
_ Dove, Brothers, who commenced the hall last 
May. It occupies a convenient site nearly 
opposite the College Chapel, and corresponds 
_ in its style and material with the older 
portion of the College buildings, all of which, 
with the exception of the chapel, are constructed 
of brick. The entrance to the hall is of moulded 
brickwork, with carved stone head, supported 
by carved trusses. In the north gable is a 
moulded stone tablet, with the monogram of the 
teacher in whose honour the structure has been 
reared. The roof is open and lofty, covered 
- with red tiles, and supported by six moulded 
principals, with circular moulded ribs springing 
off stone corbels. The ceiling is divided into 
panels, formed with moulded wood braces. On 
the east and west sides there is a large carved 
oak cornice, supported by carved trusses. The 
length of the interior is about 60 ft., and the 
width 30 ft. Moulded framework, to the height 
of about 9 ft., extends around the whole of the 
room, and is stained and varnished. There are 
on the west side of the hall two carved and 
moulded fireplaces, 15 ft. 6 in. in height, and 
about 8 ft. in width. Over one of the fireplaces 
there will be an inscription in honour of Dr. 
Bradley, and above the other some lines from 
Emerson. Around the hall are hung a series of 
engravings, the gift of Mr. Lucas. There are ten 
large moulded windows. The hall is lighted from 
the roof by eight suspended brass coronas, with 
three burners in each, the gasfitting having been 
carried out by Mr. Phelps, of Marlborough. 
The clerk of the works was Mr. Chas. Bosley. 








WESTMINSTER BOULEVARD: THE COST. 


Messrs. Tevton & Cronk, surveyors, in the 
official estimate that has been deposited for this 
project, state the cost at 4,095,500. Parliament 
in its wisdom has divided private Bills into two 
classes, and prescribes that upon Bills of the first 
class 4 per cent. of the estimates, and upon Bills of 
the second-class, with exceptions, 5 per cent. 
shall bedeposited with the receiver of the Court of 
pres on or before the 15th of January, as 
one of the essential conditions to a petition for 
a Bill being entertained by Parliament. First. 
class bills embrace, burial-grounds, charters, 
churches, chapels, paving, lighting, watching, 
police, letters-patent, poor-rates, fisheries, fer- 
ries, and a variety of other subjects. The second- 
class Bills include: canals, railways, docks, 
embankments, harbours, streets, tunnels, &c. 
The Westminster Boulevard comes clearly under 
the second class, but is exempted from the 
higher rate of deposit, and the deposit that 
will be required will accordingly amount, at 
4 per cent, to 163,820. Whether this large 
sum will be forthcoming at the proper time 
remains to be seen. 








ARCH AOLOGICAL REMAINS OF 
NORSEMEN IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. J. 8. Purné, F.S.A., has just opened a 
tumulus at Largs, in Scotland, which has never 
before been opened, but which he believed 
to be a monument of the great battle fought in 
1263, between the Scots and the invading 
Norsemen. 

“The Sagas,” says Mr. Phend, “treating of 
the battle of Largs, state that King Hakon 
(Haco), the day after the battle, buried his dead 
on the coast in the neighbourhood of a church. 
The Danish antiquary, Worsas, describes two 
mounds as, to him, the most remarkable in Scot- 
land, in one of which the Scots, and in the 
other the Norsemen, were buried after a battle. 
His dimensions agree with those of the mound 
I have just examined, and he states further, that 
the one forming the grave of the Norwegians is 
close to the shore, which exactly agrees with the 
one in question, the mound of the Scots being 





some distance inland.” ‘ When the centre of the 
mound was reached it was one mass of fat, 
unctuous earth, dotted all over with red and black, 
formed by pieces of burnt clay and charcoal, many 
light-coloured patches from unburnt clay being 
also prominent. The clammy and adhesive nature 
of the soil was such that, but for sections making 
a clean through all the materials, these 
would not have been observed. Lumps of appa- 
rently simple soil, on being cut or broken, spread 
out into fragments of deep black from charcoal, 
or bright red from the fractured clay. This 
made minute investigation very difficult, and 
frequent and tedious washings of the soil became 
necessary to find out what was within it. A close 
inspection of the sections produced new results ; 
bright flakes of green turned out to be bronze or 
copper plates or fastenings, probably remnants 
of armour; hard, white, and soft brownish-grey 
substances, in curves and lines, turned out to be 
bones; some quite calcined, others only partly 
burnt, which latter lost all form as soon as 
touched, and could not be separated without 
destruction from the thick tenacious earth in 
which they were embedded. With the excep- 
tion of some human teeth, which explained the 
class to which the bones belonged, the only re- 
liable evidences (the calcined bones, without 
which the remainder would have been very 
inconclusive) were preserved in an unusual 
and unexpected manner. Many of these par- 
ticles of bone were found adhering to, and 
slightly embedded on the surfaces of the 
fire-hardened clay, which formed, in short, 
tablets of history, on which the facts of the 
formation of the mound were recorded as 
graphically, though not in the same way, as 
on the lettered clay tablets from Mesopotamia. 
The king, Haco, ordered that the ships 
stranded on the shore on the Ist and 2nd of 
October, 1263, at the place where the battle 
raged, should be burnt. Here, then, is the ex- 
planation of the whole affair. The reason why 
so few remains of armour are in the tumulus is 
clear; while the bodies, burnt, probably, to pre- 
vent molestation, or search for arms or plunder, 
were heaped pell-mell with the fragments of the 
burning ships, which charred and burnt the 
bones and the clay, lumps of which had been 
mixed with sand and gravel in the hurried col- 
lection of materials for the tumalus, which was 
probably then finally heaped up. The grain of 
the oak was quite visible in the charred wood, 
and the calcined bones were in many instances 
close to the burnt clay, which had probably 
concentrated the heat more intensely, and re- 
tained it longer than the looser soil, and so 
caused the preservation of the bones near it.” 








COMPETITION. 


A new chapel is about to be built in South. 
port, and the following gentlemen have been 
invited to submit designs in competition. Mr. 
William Dawes, Manchester; Mr. Hill, Leeds ; 
Messrs. Mellor & Sutton, Southport; and Mr. 
Sutton, 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Lincoln.—The stonemasons have given notice 
for an advncea of 33. 2d. par week ia their 
wages, to take effect on the Ist of April next. 

Alloa.—At a meeting of the operative joiners 
of Alloa, Tillicoultry, and Dollar, it has been 
resolved to send in a petition to their employers 
requesting an advance of $d. per hour on their 
wages, which are at present 6d. per hour—the 
advance to take effect on 13th April. 

Alleged Intimidation by Unionists. — Suam- 
monses have been issued at Burnley against the 
president of the Miners’ Amalgamated Associa- 
tion; the miners’ agent; sub-treasurer of the 
association; general secretary; and several 
other prominent officials connected with the 
Strike and Lock-out Committee of Barnley, for 
conspiring to induce certain workmen to leave 
their work. The men in question are chiefly 
Cornish men, and the Miners’ Union have paid 
their fares to their homes. 

Liberality to Employés.—On the retirement of 
the elder members of a Worcester firm from 
business, they called together their clerks and 
workmen (118 in number), and handed to each 
@ parting gift. For every year that a man had 
been in the service of the firm he was paid 1l. 
Several received 20l.; and one, who had been in 
their employ forty-two years, received 427. In 
this manner 1,173l. were distributed in “ New 





Year’s Gifts.”——-On Saturday afternoon, after 
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entertaining about seventy of his employés, Mr. 
Allcroft (of the firm of Dent, Allcroft, & Co.), 
generously presented them with cheques varying 
from 501. to 2501., according to length of service. 
To those who had been with him twenty-five 
years he presented a cheque for 2501.; twenty 
years, 2001.; fifteen years, 1501.; ten years, 
1001. ; and five years, 50l. 











PAYMENT FOR QUANTITIES. 


S1rx,—Will you give me a little advice in the 
following :— 

A private house in the county of Middlesex 
some time since went under alteration and 
repairs. It was open for competition,—several 
builders competed. 

A copy of drawings and bill of quantities, got 
out by the architect’s clerk, lay at the house for 
inspection only. 

One item mentioned in the quantities that 
2} per cent. was to be paid to the architect for 
quantities (which, by the way, were very deficient). 

No contract was signed on account of there 
being two clauses in same which the builder 
objected to, and it never was signed (the job was 
finished). 

Note, no bill of quantities was supplied, but it 
merely lay for inspection. What I want to know 
is, Can the architect claim the 2} per cent. before 
mentioned ? A Grocer. 

*,* Although the matter seems somewhat 
irregular, the contractor accepted the terms by 
sending in tender on the basis set forth. If the 
quantities could be proved defective he would 
have a remedy. 





PRIZES OF THE PLASTERERS’ 
COMPANY, 1874. 


Tae Worshipful Company of Plasterers, 
London, offer prizes to be competed for by 
students in metropolitan and provincial schools 
of art in connexion with the Science and Art 
Department. 

For the best model of a group of flowers, 
foliage, or fruit, in plaster, 71. 7s. will be given, 
and for the second best, 41. 

For the best original design drawn in pencil 
or monochrome, and capable of being executed 
in plaster, in low relief, for the decoration of 
one panel forming a portion of the side of a 
room 18 ft. in height, 81. 8s ; and for the second 
best, 51. 5s. 

The designs must be sent to the Science and 
Art Department in April, 1874. 











BONDING COURSES. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ X.” (see Builder, 
Dec. 13th, 1873), raises certain questions, and 
refers to some remarks of mine; I may there. 
fore state what I conceive to be the nature of the 
bonding course as used ir ordinary buildings. 

When a wall is of ample thickness, stands 
upon a firm foundation which is not likely to be 
interfered with, has no very large or irregularly 
placed openings,—those which exist having 
rigid lintels,—and is not subject to great irregu- 
larity of load or to excessive vibration, I do not 
see the necessity for any special bonding courses ; 
for the whole of the wall, being composed of 
good bricks and mortar, is so thoroughly bonded 
into one mass that immense force would be 
required to cause any fracture in it. Our bricks, 
however, being as much as 3 in. in thickness, 
have as little hold one on another in the direc- 
tion of the wall’s length as 2} in.; and, where 
all the conditions above named do not exist, no 
great force is required to produce a crack, 
either by drawing the bricks apart, or by 
breaking across the courses from joint to joint ; 
and inorder to guard against this result, we 
must consider what the danger is in each case. 

The Romans used frequently stones measuring 
4 in. or 5 in. square on the face of the wall,—a 
worse shape than our 9 in. by 44 in. brick,—and 
introduced bonding courses of tiles about 11 in. 
by 1} in., a better form than our brick for this 
purpose. They also used alternately different 
classes of masonry,—as herring-bone, rubble, 
and ashlar,—the effect in each case being, that 
every slight tendency to fracture arising in one 
course should be checked at the point where the 
crack would have extended into the part where 
the different kind of masonry commenced. Until 
recently it was common to introduce bond- 





timber in brick walls with the same object, its 
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®ction being to hold the whole building together, 
8nd also to act where needfal as a beam during 
the time in which both the building and the 
foundation were settling into their permanent 
form. So used, it was properly run through all 
openings, and cut through only when the heavier 
portion of the work had been completed. 

Modern improvements have, however, some- 
what changed the conditions in respect of bonding 
courses. In nearly every case we can provide, 
by concrete or otherwise, a foundation prac- 
tically unyielding, also lintels of the necessary 
stiffness. We cannot, however, guard against 
irregularity of workmanship, or of loading, and 
the vibration of machinery. It is, therefore, 
safest in most cases to put a bond-course at each 
flow-level, and one which will act asa tie only, 
leaving the slight irregularities in each story to 
settle themselves. For this purpose we must 
have a real and not a sham bonding-course ; and 
I consider that 6 in. or 9 in of brick in cement, 
whether grouted or built in the usual way, is not 
of the least practical utility. Although, as “ X.” 
gays, cement-work may not set “as a rock” for 
some days or even weeks, it becomes very 
brittle, or, more properly, “ short” after a few 
hours. If any strain comes upon it, it must 
break up into sections; and these sections can 
be of no utility, for the fractures would take 
place just where the bond was needed. Its 
action can hardly be to any material extent as a 
tie, and in its quality of bridge I confess I do 
not see how any one can design his wall so 
nicely as to say that three courses of brick in 
cement will prevent a failure, which would 
happen if the courses were in mortar. I do not 
think it necessary to discuss the value of a deep 
band of cement-work of say a dozen courses, in 
favour of which much might be said, because we 
can obtain a much better bond in another way. 
| Iron-hoop is sufficiently cheap, can be used of 
any required strength, and if not necessary can 
dono harm. Two or three courses under each 
floor, in most buildings, and a little quantity at 
intermediate heights, if the foundation is 
doubtful, will hold the building firmly together 
during its consolidation, will not interfere with 
such small irregularities of settlement as may be 
expected, and, if it loses its strength in time, it 
will only be after the building has ceased to 
require the additional bonding. If the foundation 
is unusually bad, angle-iron, T-iron, or some 
stronger form may be necessary; but we are 
now dealing with cases of ordinary occurrence. 

Whether cement is better than mortar for 
embedding the hoop-bond may be doubted. 
Cement is said to injuriously affect cast-iron 
pipes. If any one has met with iron bond in 
pulling down modern work, his experience would 
be useful on this point. While I habitually use 
tar, sand, and cement, I doubt the necessity of 
any of them. 

I share the doubt of “ X.” as to the utility of 
carrying tron-hoop bond through openings, and 
have never so used it. It is said to be a sign 
that the bond is honestly used throughout the 
course; but having ascertained in particular 
cases that the hoop existed only across the 
openings, I distrust the test. B. 








MARKETS AND TOWN HALLS ON 
EASY TERMS. 


THE Limited Liability Act has brought 
forth good fruit in the building of a Public 
Market and Town Hall, when, but for its pro- 
visions, the inhabitants would never have sub- 
mitted to a rate for the erection thereof. 

The new buildings are at Houghton-le- 
Spring, in the county of Durham, and with a 
ge of 30,000 within a radius of five 
miles. 


On the ground-floor of the market-house are a number 
of shops, whilst 1n the rear isthe market enclosure, which 
is nearly square in form, and has seventeen shops round 
its sides, with a good deal of vacant space for visitors in 
front; a fountain of an ornamental character forming a 
centre piece, The whole is lighted by a glass roof, and 
access to the enclosure is obtained by doors on each side. 
Over the shops is the Town Hall, s spacious apartment, 
and one of the finest of its kind in the colliery villages of 
the county, being 75 ft. long by 25 ft. broad, and capable 
of holding 700 persons. It is lighted by three chandeliers 
and warmed by fireplaces in the room. There are retiring- 
rooms and d ing-apartments behind the platform ; for 
a Town Hall in “‘Dorum” would be scorned by the 
inhabitants if dedicated, like most others, to business 
meetings alone; and concerts, balls, plays, and operatic 
— will here find a home. There is also a hall- 

-- fat oy — other mempteins. 

e whole building is erected from plans furnished b 
Messrs. Henry Leighton & Son. Newcastle. The oon: 
panne So x te meee — T. H. B. Heslop 

2 erection; the cost bein i 
shares of 11. each. te wngenees 








Houghton-le-Spring dates as far back as the Norman 
period, and is honoured by the name of Bernard Gilpin. 

At the inauguration, some interesting observations 
were made with reference to building matters. 

Mr. Leighton, the architect, ; t changes had 
taken place in the price of both; andlabour, The 
value of both had nearly doubled in a short time. At the 

resent time it was impossible for a contractor to ealcu- 
ate with any de of certainty as to the time in which 
he would be able to finish a certain quantity of work. _ 

The Chairman pointed out how the Limited enney 
Act could be set to work in furtherance of u t - 
ings, and also be made remunerative to the subscribers. 
He said they were all aware of the great increase which 
had lately taken place in their district, and there was 
consequently a greater demand for food, and everythin 
else that was required for the ordinary wants of a raitt - 
tude of people. And wherever this want arose, far-seeing 
and enterprising men stepped in and met the demand ; 
and the way they went to work was this— and others 
could follow suite. They first called a public meeting of 
their fellow-townsmen to discuss the matter, and it was 
agreed to establish a public market, without a charter or 
an expensive Act of Parliament, and a scheme was laid 
before the residents, who were solicited to take 1/. shares, 
under a Limited Liability Company, and the result was 
the fine building now erected—a credit to the North of 
England. Architects like their own could do much to 
develop the easy mode in which the public could now erect 
markets and town-halls by a Limited Liability Company, 
and he trusted that no district with a population of as 
low as 5,000 would now be without a building similar to 
their own. 








ACTION TO RECOVER A TITLE-DEED. 


Aw action in the Court of Exchequer, Hutchinson oe. 
Bingham, has been heard before Mr. Under-Sheriff 
Burchell and a jury, with a view of assessing the amount 
of damages for a title-deed, and for its detention. The 
defendant, who was stated to be a broker, allowed judgment 
to go by default. The plaintiff had purchased the lease 
of a hotel, No. 10, Pentonville-road, and entrusted it with 
the defendant to get the assignment stamped and regie- 
tered; and although applied to, he had not returned it. 
The only remedy was to obtain damages. 

The plaintiff, who was examined, said it was worth from 
5001. to 6001. The rent was 1007. a year. In answer to 
the Court, the plaintiff said the defendant was a broker, 
and the assignment was left with him to get stamped. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell told the jury that, whether 
it was wise to leave the deed with a non-professional man 
was another question. 

After some discussion, the jury assessed the value of 
the deed at 500/., and 10/, damages for the detention. 








THE QUALITY AND PRICE OF TILES. 


In the Wellington County Court, at a special sitting, 
the case of Galles Booth, which had been remitted to 
the Court from the Common Pleas, has been tried. Mr. 
Osborne, of Shifnal, conducted the case for the plaintiff; 
and Mr, Henry Morris, of Shrewsbury, ap for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Osborne opened the pleadings, and his Honour 
called upon Mr. Morris, who uestioned his right to begin; 
but his Honour said it would more convenient for Mr. 
Morris to proceed with the defendant’s case, a set-off 
having been pleaded. Mr. Morris acony at some 
length, opened the case for the defence. e said his 
client was an eminent and extensive builder in London 
and Gosport; that last year he built Abinger Hall, and 
plaintiff supplied him with 49,000 roofing-tiles for the 
work. There was no complaint of the quality of these 
tiles. Defendant had a contract for the erection of a 
church at Clifton, near Manchester, and applied to plaintiff 
to supply 30,000 tiles “ similar in quality and colour ”’ to 
those formerly supplied. The price was 32s. per thou- 
sand; but afterwards, at the plaintiff’s request, and in 
consequence of a rise in labour, &c., was advanced to 35s. 
per thousand. The tiles were delivered in several con- 
signments, in the months of May, June, and July last. 
Other goods were had, and the aggregate claim of plaintiff 
was 90/, 8s, 6d, On examination of the tiles sent to 
Clifton, a very large propertion (nearly 10 per cent. on 
the whole) were found to be fire-cracked and so defective 
that they were refused — defendant’s foreman, and con- 
demned by the clerk of the works, and being of no use to 
defendant, he refused to pay for them. Mr. Morris also 
explained the serious consequence ofa roof made defective 
by bad tiles, and the heavy cost of reparation, and con- 
tended that his client would not allow his reputation to 
be affected by using bad materials. 

Mr. Osborne objected that this issue could not be tried 
on the present pleadings; that defendant had pleaded a 
set-off, and this claim should have formed a part, and it was 
now too late to open that cause of defenee. ‘ 

Mr. Morris replied that this was a question of law, and 
would have to be decided by his Honour later on in the 
day ; but he should contend that the pleadings were per- 
feetly regular. This could not be pleaded nor considered 
in the nature of a set-off; and he submitted that defendant 
was in order in then seeking to prove a breach of con- 
tract, and claim a reduction of damages, and cited 
‘*8mith’s Manual of Commor Law,” ‘‘ Smith’s Leading 
Cases,” and “ Addison on Contracts.’ Later on this 

uestion was renewed, Mr. Osborne quoting from “ Lusk’s 
Bractice.” 

His Honour said that did not apply, and he held the 
opinion of Mr, Morris to be correct. 

Mr. Morris said the set-off consisted of money paid by 
defendant for hep oa use, and for work and ph news in 
connexion with the tiles, amounting to 8/, 7s. U 
these also the advocates had a contention. There 
been 81/. paid into court; some fifty letters had passed, 
and these were admitted in evidence. Mr, Morris then 
called his evidence. 

Mr. Osborne then addressed the Court for the plaintiff, 
and contended that there was no express promise 
on to pay the carriage and demurrage, and that if 

e was liable at all he had paid the return carriage, and 
therefore defendant should be satisfied ; that the transac- 
tion out of which that cherne arose had not been settled, 
as plaintiff had not sent im a bill nor yet charged defendant 
for the goods he had had. Then as to the tiles plaintiff 
had not undertaken to supply all fect tiles. He was 
not @ manufacturer, but had pure the tiles from a 
firm of first-class manufacturers, whom he should call to 


speak to the good quality of the tiles; and he should also | of 


call other witnesses to support that evidence, He held 





that defendant, however, was precluded from raising such 
a question there, 
is Honour.—I am against you in that, Mr. Osborne. 

Mr. Osborne then conten that plaintiff was entitled 
to judgment, as the error as to the crest was not with the 
plaintiff, but the defendant. 

Mr, Morris waived his right to address the Court, 
After a few minutes’ consi ion, his Honour gave 
judgment for defendant, 








A MADONNA BY RAFFAELLE. 


A Liverpoot gentleman has received a letter 
from Mr. John Ruskin, in which he says,— 


Yesterday I saw, not for the first time, and with con- 
firmed conviction of its worth, the Raffaelle Madonna 
which is at present offered to , if she chooses to 
have any old art still among her modern French or 
English splendours. The price is exorbitant; so are all 
prices just now. When I was a boy you might have bought 
a Turner any day for 650l.; you must now give 1,0002, 
You might have bought such a Raffaelle as this,— if buy- 
able at all,—for perhaps 4,0007. or 5,000/.; now you are 
asked 40,0001. My own impression is,‘you —_ it it 
for less, But what is 49,000/, to Liverpool? The picture 
has no price. There has been no such Raffaelle in the 
market in my lifetime ; and unless the mob sack Rome 
there is little chance of there being another in anybody’s 
lifetime. I do not myself care le cee for Raffaele — 
never did. But some le do, I believe ; and if Liver- 
pool cares for a Raffaelle, here is one, intensely characte- 
ristic and precious, in _— state on the whole, and worth 
Iwill not say what in money, but, in art, the whole 
exhibition of the Royal Academy two years running. 
do no more than Aged in letting the merchants of 
Liverpool know of this picture. I have heard of the 
generosity of their mayor about the new gallery, and it 
occurred to me they might like a Raffaclle to put at the 
high end of it. I need not say that I have no interest in 
the matter. I do not even know to whom the picture 
belongs. But I do very gravely think it would be well 
for it to belong to the merchants of Liverpool.” 





wemenwene 


FOREMEN’S PRIVILEGES. 


A portce case has been referred to the Clerkenwel 1 
Sessions for the county of Middlesex, to determine as to 
the right of foremen on works to charge for time when 
they are absent. The foremen on jobs have considered 
themselves as masters, licensed by the builder or con- 
tractor to engage and discharge hands without the cogni- 
zance of their direct employers. If a man did not suit, 
the foreman on a job would send the man to the time- 
keeper, and tell him, as soon as he got his money, to go 
off the works. A foreman so privileged to act for his em- 
pa ers did not consider himself to be in the light of men 

e to overlook ; and it has been the custom, it was 
maintained, in the building trade to give these overlookers 
a wide discretion ; and this feeling bas so grown as to lead 
to an attempt to stop a foreman’s exceeding the quiet 
liberty of a custom ; and the first case heard of is that of 
a charge of fraud, at the Highgate Petty Sessions, against 
Mr. ge Goldthorpe, foreman bricklayer to Mr. Edward 
King, builder, of Highgate. 

From the depositions it appeared that the complainant 
stated that the defendant was employed as bricklayer and 
timekeeper,—i.e., general foreman,—over aj ob at Granard 
Letes. ec og (Col. Croll’s), his wages to be 8}d. 

er hour. On the 6th he produced the time-table, charg- 
ing a full week’s work of 2/. The master afterwards found 
that his timekeeper had been absent from the job two 
days out of the seven; and that the defendant’s son was 








o_ idle on the works through his father’s absence, The 
Colonel complaining of this, the master called upon the 
defendant for an explanation, and he said he had his 
time. Mr. King, not crediting this, demanded the return 
of the two days’ overpay, which was refused. Hence the 
law proceedings 

In answer to this curious charge of fraud, Mr. Wells, 
solicitor for the defendant, contended that his client, 
engaged as foreman at a weekly wage of 2/., was not, 
according to building trade usage, to be subject to an 
deductions. In this case, however, the foreman plead 
illness, and not license for his absence, and considered he 
was entitled to his full week’s pay. The defendant's 
solicitor here took another objection, that singularly 
cropped up at the same job years ago, viz., that builders 
had no legal right to charge their customers more for @ 
man’s labour than actually paid to the man. Mr, Wells 
said that the complainant had been charging Colonel 
Croll at a different rate for the foreman’s son’s work to 
what he actually gave the young man. {This Mr. Kin 
denied.] It was further urged that the master c 
his foreman with defraud of 21s., whilst only 17s, could be 
possibly deducted. 

The Magistrate said several very important questions, 
both to employers, builders, and men arose in this case, 
and the opinion of a jury had better be taken, 

The defendant was admitted to bail, to take his trial on 
the charge of fraud. 











THE RIGHTS TO LIGHT AND AIR. 
HAY AND ANOTHER Vv. BELLAMY. 


Tux plaintiffs in this case were Mr. Francis Theodo: 
Hay, of Rotherhithe-street, lighterman, and Mr. Gesege 
Legg, of King William-street, City, architect and sur- 
veyor, as trustees of the will of Eleanor Hay, deceased, 
and reversionary owners of a freehold warehouse on the 
north side of Bermondsey-wall, osite to @ new ware- 
house called Porter’s Granary, lately erected on the site 
of an old Sains by the defendant. The suit was insti- 
tuted before his Honour the Master of the Rolls, for an 
injunction to restrain the defendant from erecting or 
raising, or permitting to remain standing, his new build- 
in to a greater height than 31 ft. 8 in., t of the 
defendant's former building, 80 as to diminish supply 
of light and sir to the ancient hghts of the plaintiff’s ware- 
house on the supeeite cidaoh she way, and for damages for 
ng? Bee be sustained, Mathes with costs of suit. 
of 30. Gin. being V&. higber tae dane wenn 

. 6 in, . than the old ; 
but such bailding been placed back by s of 
about 3 ft. from the plaintiffs’ premises, in i 

& sum of money paid to him by the parish. The ordi- 
uary terms of injunction having been obtained by the 
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plaintiffs on an ex parte a in the month of 
August last, and notice t having been served on the 
defendant and his builder (Mr. Edward Machin, of the 
Lower-road, Rotherhithe), plaintiffs sought to obtain 
the further order of the Court upon an application to 
commit the defendant and his builder to Pe on for a 
breach of such injunction, by reason of their 
withstanding the i ed to 
cover in the roof of Porter's, the new building in ques- 
tion, and in the result this motion to commit, together 
with a motion b deg defendant to di-solve the injunction, 
Gat eee hearing of this cause on the motion 


ecree. 
The case came on for argument on Thursday, the 18th 
Ofrthe Master of the Rolls dgment, said the evi 
e Master e in giving judgment, sai evi- 
- dence of the surveyors seh ateeeinedtabeas te depeoten 
- must go for nothing; one set saying great damage had been 
done, and the other, as usual, that the light and air had 
been improved. In conclusion, he said this is not a case 
for injunction ; and if it is not a case for injunction, then, 
as I understand the wording of Lord Cairns’s Act, and the 
decisions upon it, I have no jurisdiction to give damages ; 
that must be left to law. Therefore, I propose to dismiss 
the bill with 
law. With re to the motion to commit the defendant 
and his builder for contempt of Court, [ think it must 
follow the result of the suit. The injunction granted was 
not to raise the building so as to prejudice the light. In 
my opinion, what was done did not prejudice the light, and 
it, therefore, was not a breach of the injunction. Though 
I do not think the defendant was wise in going on at all 
after the motion for injunction, because he ran a risk of a 
motion to it, yet if people make such motions they 
must prove the case fully and completely. I think the 
plaintiff has failed to do that; and as he has failed to do 
that, I shall make the cost of the motion costs in the 
cause. 











THE FALL OF CHIMNEYS IN SHEFFIELD 
AND HALIFAX. 


Aw inquest on the bodies of ten persons who were 
killed by the fall of an engine chimney a to Mr. 
Reynolds, builder, Trippet-lane, has been hel 

Mr, T. H. Jenkinson, the architect of the chimney, 
said he made an external elevation of an engine chim- 
ney about fifteen years ago, for Mr. Reynolds. He did 
not determine the thickness or the height of the chimney- 
walls. The top was an ornamental one made of terra 
cotta, and the cornice was hollow, so that the top might 
be as light as possible. The top was not larger than 
usual for chimneys, but there was a b on the 
top, which was @ little unusual. He knew several larger 
tops to chimneys in Sheffield. This one was not more 
likely to catch the wind than a smaller one which was 
heavier. All the high chimneys in the town rocked more 
or less, and the the top the more it was exposed to 
the wind. He believed the chimney was well built. It 
‘was a square one. He could not say whether a square 
chimney or a round chimney was the stronger. A square 
chimney would be mure acted upon by the wind thana 
round one; but a square one would be stronger, on 
account of the bricks overlapping one another. is at- 
tention had been ealled to the chimney rocking, and he 

made some observations, from which he found that the 
oscillation amounted to about two inches each way. 
That was during # very severe gale. He did not think 
that to be an unsafe extent, considering that the 
chimney tapered about 6 in. each way. The oscillation 
would have had to be considerably more than 2 in. before 
it fell. Ifit got much beyond the perpendicular it might 
become dangerous. The wind was, of course, the primary 
cause of the fall, The freaks of such a hurricane as that 
which passed over Sheffield could not be accounted for nor 
anticipated. Some things which appeared to be ve 
unsafe had not been disturbed, and other things whic 
were not expected to suffer had been destroyed. 

In answer to the jury, the witness said it was not neces- 
sary to have a chimney sozhigh,+ As a@ practical man he 
would not recommend a pe chimney instead of a round 
one, but he should think a square one equally strong. 
He thought the base was sufficiently strong for the height 
ofthe chimney. He thought it was of sufficient width, 
anda good one. The chimney did not taper from the base, 
but he thought that would have been better. The chimney 
had broken just where it began to taper. ‘The tapering 
was done inside; the brickwork gradually got lighter as 
it went up. Chimneys were not made to taper so much 
now as formerly. ; 

The Coroner said he had received the following letter 
from the Chief Constable :— 

*‘T am not aware whether you will think it necessary at 
the adjourned inquest to inquire into the constraction of 
this chimney, but complaints having been made in March, 
1860, that it was unsafe, I called upon Mr. Reynolds in 
reference thereto, I ume he informed his architect 
of what I said, for a letter, of which the ete is a 
copy, was addressed by him to the Chairman of the Watch 
Committee a few days afterwards :— 

* Norfolk-row, March 22, 1860. 

*The furnace-chimney iu Trippet-lane, belonging to 
Mr. W. Reynolds, I consider to be well and substantially 
built, and e of resisting any pressure of wind. The 
oscillation in the late gale has been much exaggerated, 
and is really less than that of many similar erections.— 
T. H. Jenkinson,’ ” 

Witness said he was still of the opinion that the chimney 
was well and substantially built.—Would not constant 
grin take away the strength of the mortar ?—TI don’t 

now. 

Mr. W. Bopneitn builder, Tri lane, said the chim- 
ney which fell belonged to him. He commenced to build 
it about fifteen years ago. Mr. Jenkinson made the plans 
for the chimney and the shops, and he (witness) the 
responsibility of vom. 3 from the plans. He had built 


mauy chimneys be one. He prepared the mortar, 
and it was equal to any cement. The outside ofthe chim- 
ney was of the best bricks, and had not a blemish 


in it all the way up. The chimney was about 115 ft. high 
from the ground, with 3 ft, or 4 ft.underground, There 
‘was a fire-crack about 50 ft. from the nd, but that 
was usual on chimneys. Ifthe accident oceurred five 
minutes later, he would have been under it. His atten- 
tion was called to it, and he saw that it was oscillating 
more than he had ever seen it before. The chimney ha 

always oscillated, but it had not done so lately so much. 


* A re of the judgment will be found in the South 
London j 





and| ney. The coroner thought it was not worth while to 


of | caused it to oscillate more. 


but without prejudice to any action at | ney 


"Complaints had been made that the chimney was unsafe 
, but he had asked architects and professional men, an 
| they did not say so, The complaints were made by people 
| who knew nothing about it. He had every confidence in 
it, beeause he knew how it was put together. There was 
no fault in the base. When the complaints were made to 
the watch committee he concreted the base of the chim- 


inquire into the building of the base, as the chimney broke 
above it. The witness continuing said, when the chi 
was built, there was a shop ge one side, and that 
e had had that shop re- 
moved, and the oscillation had very much decreased.—Ia 
answer to the jary, he said his attention was not called to 
the chimney a year or two ago by the town council. He 
had never built a square chimney before with so little 
taper. The wind twisted the bricks in two, and turned 
the chimney completely round. He did not think it would 
have been stronger if iron bands had been put round it. 
There was no weakness in the chimney. 

The Coroner said, practical men told him that they had 
considered the chimney safe. 

The jury returned a verdict that the above- 
named ‘‘ were killed by the accidental falling of a chim- 
7’ and the jurors further said that the height 
and width of the chimney were too great for the width 
of the base, and dangerous; and that the building of 
such chimneys should be discontinued in the future. 





At Halifax, an inquest on the body of a lad who was 
killed by the fall of a chimney at the saw-mill, Horton- 
street, in course of erection for Messrs. Bedforth & 
Son, builders, has been held. 

John Fielding, joiner, Bedford-terrace, who was a 
patient at the Infirmary, from the accident, wascalled, and 
stated that he was in the employ of Messrs. Bedforth & Son. 
The wind was very boisterous at the time. The chimney 
had before given indications of being a little out of the 
perpendicular, The chimney had been sawn, and the 
portion that fell was above the place where it had been 
sawn. 

Joshua Wormald, Halifax, contractor for the chimney 
and the workshops, for Michael John Bedforth, stated 
that he was not at the chimney at the time it fell. The 
chimney was commenced on the 12th October last, and 
it should have been finished on the 16th inst., having 
only one course to go through to make it forty yards. 
There had been thirty-five days spent in its erection 
out of fifty-nine. It was a brick chimney. It was 8 ft. 
at the bottom, 4ft. 6in. at the top (outside dimen- 
sions), 9 in. outer rim (two bricks 4} in.), and 4% in. 
brickwork inside all. The lime was riddled lime, The 
chimney had four ties or arms, according to the plan 
and specifications. The name of the architects on the 

lan were Ives and Son. He received the specifications 
rom Messrs. Bedforth & Son, and Mr. Michael Bedforth 
had continually inspected the works. There were more 
than three ties to a yard, being four, according 
to the plan. He had followed tbe plan and specifications 
as near as contractors generally do. He believed he 
had not heard of a chimney 8 ft. inside at the bottom 
when it was 40 yards high. He had built a stone chim- 
ney 70 yards high, They did not put hair into lime for 
ehimneys. There were no si of chimney giving 
= before the frost,—the Thursday before it fell. He 
had never examined anybody's chimney but those of his 
own making. The —- had been straightened once, 
being 12 in. or 13 in. out of the perpendicular, which was 
at, and on account of, the last wind, and was commonly 
the case with chimneys without wind. In the building 
of the chimney he was left to his own time, but it was 
much delayed, otherwise it woald have been finished six 
weeks ago. 

Frank Petty, principal clerk with Messrs. Ives & Son, 

architects, Halifax, said he had not seen the chimney (the 

lans and specifications were here sent for and produced), 

he architects had had nothing to do with the letting or 

the carrying out of the work. The chimney was in all 

respects an exact copy of that built for Messrs, Hartley & 

Sugden two or three years ago, and it is standing yet. 

Witness superintended the erection of this latter chimney. 

The time in the erection of a chimney depended on the 

setting of the lime, and the weather. It was dangerous 

at the back end of the year to erect such chimneys too 

quickly. When he heard of the fall of the chimney, his 

opinion was that it was “‘ green,” not having set. The 

brick chimney of Messrs. Ward, situated at Ellen Royd, 

built nine or ten years ago, was 9-in. brick, for which 

Messrs. Ives & Son made plans, In the case of the present 

chimney the plans were passed at the Town-hall. There 

were several brick mill chimneys which for the last twenty 

yards were only four bricks and a half. 

Michael John Bedforth said the plans prepared by 

Messrs. Ives & Son were from his own instructions, and 

he took the matter into his own hands as to the ce the 

work to Joshua Wormald. The contract combined 

work in the specification, there being no limited time for 
the completion. Wormald had to provide everything, and 
had done, itso far. On the whole, the work progressed 
fairly, and he had never had occasion to in of 
Wormald not having carried out the specification, which 
he had done as far wuae joteees? knew. hie 4 was 
a practical man, an arge experi , which was 
the reason why he employed him. The lime was to be 
Weldon Wood lime. The chimney broke about 30 ft, 
above where it had been sawn, 

John Robinson, builder and contractor, stated that he 
had inspected the chimney since its fall. Though he had 
never built a long brick chimney- yet he had built several 
stone mill chimneys. never examined a brick 
chimney. He saw no fault with the workmanship of 
this mey, neither with the bricks nor the mortar. 
He was of opinion that the frost of the ious week 
andthe su uent wind had caused the fall. The lime 
now produced had not settled, and it took a long time for 
lime to settle at this time of the year. They were built 
slower in consequence. It required more time to build a 
stone chimney than a brick one. 

James Crowther, retired builder, said he had inspected 
the chimney the day after it fell, He examined the 
mortar, bricks, and workmanship of the remaining - 
tion, and they did not leok bad. The qualtity of the 
lime and bricks was of a good average. He had never 
built a brick chimney, bat he had built many @ stone 
one. He could not say that the walls were strong enough 
to carry a 40 yards chimney. chimney would have 
stood had the lime set ; vet one frost ee ree 
wards they went on too quickly to get it finished, it 
had not had time to dry, It Woked bedded down pro- 


of the chimney was not faulty, that the plans were dal 
, an ‘Wormald a ~~ out the wor 
according to a though the work had been 
delayed, and it had been gone on with too quickly for the 
period of the year, the lime not having set. He was of 
opinion that the fall was the result of an accident from 
the wind, a competent architect and contractor having 
been employed, and the materials and workmanship being 


The jury having consulted, retarned a verdict of acci- 
dental death, with a recommendation that some official 
superintendence should be made of the erection of such 
chimneys, 








THE LAW COURTS. 
We find the following in some of the daily 
papers :— 


“Tur New Law Covrts.—Apparently in consequence 

of the statement made in the Builder to the effect that 
the works of the new Law Courts would be com. 
menced ‘on the first Monday in the new year,’ a con- 
siderable number of labourers assembled yesterday 
morning at the gates of the hoarding surrounding the 
site. The statement turns out, however, to have been 
made without authority, and the date for the commence- 
ment of operations is as yet unfixed.” 
We cannot allow this assertion to pass unnoticed. 
We announced the intendel commencement 
of the works on the authority of a letter from 
the office of the contractors requesting us to do 
so. What has led to the postponement we do 
not know. If it were through a desire, even at 
the last moment, to revise the design for the 
Strand front, all would have reason to rejoice. 








FEES FOR CONDEMNATION OF RUINOUS 
BUILDINGS. 


At Worship-street Police Court, Mrs. Macrow, owner 
of some house property called Byles’s Cottages, High 
Hill-ferry, Upper Clapton, appeared to answer 
eight summonses, taken out by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, for non-payment of the expenses incurred by 
the Board of Works in repairing the houses of which she 
was superior landlord. 

Mr. Norman Bevan appeared on behalf of the Board of 
Works, and said that the defendant had sublet the cot- 
tages, and Mr. Byles had been served with notices to re- 
pair, This not being attended to, the Board had to direct 
the works to be done at their expense. There were eight 
houses, and for repayment of the expenses in connexion 
with the repairs the defendant was summoned, as Byles 
could not be found. 

The defendant said that she could not see why she 
should be called on to pay, but it was explained that she 
could reeover from Byles. 

Mr. Newton said that he was bound to make the order 
for the repayment of the sums expended by the Board. 
Mr. Bevan said that he must ask for costs, amounting 


to 18s. 6d. in some of the cases. 


Mr. Newton said he would grant 2s. costs in each case, 


that being the usual sum aliowed. He did not know why 
the Metropolitan Board claimed to be put on a different 
footing from the public. 


Mr. Bevan said that the Court of Queen’s Bench had 


decided to allow 6s., being 3s. 6d. for preparing notices 


and postage, and 2s. 6d. for the clerk’s time. 

Mr. Newton, as a ratepayer, thought he ought not to 
decide the case, for he had no room for sympathy with 
the Board of Works. 

Mr. Bevan said that the Court of Queen’s Bench having 
allowed for the clerk’s time in preparing notices, he 
thought that,as the notices to repair were disregarded, 
the clerk’s time consumed in obtaining the summonses 
should be allowed for. 

After some further discussion, the defendant was told 


that she would have to pay the sums claimed and the costs 
in each case, 


Mr. Bevan said that he would write her a letter stating 


the amounts claimed. 








“ARCHITECTS BEFORE THE JUDGE.” 
Mr. T. Epmonpson Ottver, of Hetton Colliery, 


the | Whose plans were objected to by the judge at 
the late Durham Assizes, has sent us a state- 
ment to show that he had fully carried out the 
instructions given to him. 
gained by printing more than this assertion. If 
we gave the whole of his letter, it would still 
remain merely assertion against assertion.* 


Nothing would be 








ROAD MAKING. 
Respected Frienp,—If an amateur may be 


allowed an opinion on the subject of road-making, 
as the City authorities have been discussing the 
relative merits of wood, asphalte, and granite, I 
would suggest a properly-constructed Mac. 
adamised road has not been fairly tried. 


The Telford plan which differs from the 


Macadam system, in having a more solid foun- 
dation upon which to lay the broken stones, 
would not be so well adapted where the pave- 
ment is liable to be broken into for the repairs 


of gas or water pipes. 


The broken stones should be of uniform size, 


and not too large, properly laid, levelled, and 
rolled in, gradually rising towards the centre, to 





* Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Newcastle, wishes it under- 








+ About 115 ft. from the ground and 3 ft. to 4 ft. under- 
ground, 


The coroner then summed up, referring to the wind 
previous to the fall, and observing that the construction 


stood that the observations were not applied to him. 
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allow the water to run off. The surface of the 
road scraped, and cleansed of the mud, and well 
watered in summer, and the whole in a finished 
state before the traffic is allowed to wear upon 
it. A small staff of labourers would be required 
to keep the road in repair, fill up the hollows, 
and remove the snow in winter. 

With the aid of such improvements as modern 
science might suggest, I do not see why such a 
road, for firmness, comparative cleanliness, and 
freedom from noise and slipperiness, should not 
realise most, if not all of the essentials of a use- 
ful and durable roadway. At all events, the 
experiment could easily be tried, without, I 
think, much fear of failure, on some of the roads 
or streets under the control of the Commissioners 
of Sewers, or the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

J. Hi. 








MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


From the report of the committee of this 
school, presented at the annual meeting held on 
the 23rd ult., we learn that the school has again 
been successful in securing a proportionately 
large number of prizes from the Science and 
Art Department, and the Princess of Wales’s 
Scholarships of 251. and 111. respectively, have 
both been awarded to students of this school. 
These scholarships were founded for the two 
female students who might take the highest 
prizes of the year in the national competition of 
all the schools of art. In mentioning this, the 
committee desired to record their satisfaction at 
the manner in which the school is conducted by 
Mr. Muckley and the assistant masters, to whose 
unceasing care and attention, they say, the in- 
creasing success of the school is entirely due. 








THE DWELLINGS COMMITTEE OF THE 
CHARITY ORGANISATION. 


Ar the last meeting of the council the report 
of the committee appointed to consider what 
action should be taken to give effect to the re- 
commendation of the Special Dwellings com- 
mittee, was considered. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan moved the adoption of 
the report. The committee thought it very 
important to have their case stated fully and 
clearly to Parliament and the public without 
delay. They therefore recommended that a Bill 
should be prepared, making it the duty of the 
Corporation of the City and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to prepare comprehensive 
schemes of improvement analogous to those 
planned and carried out by the municipalities of 
several of the large provincial towns, and that 
this should be introduced into the House of 
Lords, with a view to its being referred toa 
committee of that House. Interfering with 
fever-dens had hitherto been no part of the 
work of the Metropolitan Board. 

Mr. A. H. Hill, Mr. Willis-Bund, Mr. Wight- 
man Wood, and Mr. J. R. Hollond, thought they 
should try to get others to take the question up, 
and to interest leading men in the subject. 

Lord Lichfield said that no one felt the im- 
portance of the work of the Dwellings Committee 
more strongly than he did. He agreed with 
their recommendations, and would be glad to 
see them pressed on Parliament. But the council 
were not the right body to take up the question 
in the way proposed. They might spend their 
whole time on it for months, and after all effect 
nothing. A Royal Commission was required, 
but it would be almost as difficult to obtain this 
as to pass an Act. He was in favour of adopting 
so mach of the report as related to presenting a 
memorial to the Government; they could thus 
point out how essential it was that the matter 
should be dealt with. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan urged, in reply, that 
the business of the society was to improve the 
permanent condition of the poor, and this could 
only be done by operating on the causes that 
had depressed their condition. It was a fallacy 
to say that all other work should be postponed 
till the society had perfected its own machinery. 
This would stop all progress. 

After some further discussion the following 
amendment was moved by Mr, Wightman Wood, 
and carried :— 

“That so much of the report of the committee 
as refers to the memorial be adopted.” 

It was resolved, on Mr. A. H. Hill’s motion,— 

“That it be referred to the joint committee 
to prepare a suitable memorial for presentation 
to Sites ae after consideration by this 
council,” 





CABMEN’S RESTS. 


For a long time London cabmen have desired, 
and we as well as others have tried to obtain 
for them, some other resting-place in the ranks 
than their own cabs or the public-house. _Bir- 
mingham, Derby, and other towns have for some 
time given accommodation to cab-drivers in the 
shape of a structure of wood and glass; and it 
has been proposed that the same shall be done 
for London. An application was made last week 
on the part of the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Asso. 
ciation to the Board of Works of St. Margaret 
and St. John, Westminster, for permission to 
erect at the head of Sloane-street a small struc- 
ture of glass and wood for shelter to cabmen 
when on the rank in bad weather. The honorary 
secretary to the association stated that the build. 
ing proposed would not be more than 25 ft. long, 
by 9 ft. wide, and 10 ft. in height; that the 
structure would be ornamental in design, and 
supplied with gas, &c. He stated that Colonel 
Henderson was of opinion that such “rests” 
would be of great benefit to cabmen, and re- 
minded the Board that in London at present the 
only shelter the cabman had was his own cab or 
the public-house. The Board, after consulting, 
expressed their sympathy with the object the 
society had in view, but regretted that in the 
present state of the law they could not sanction 
the erection of any such“structure, and that, 
should one be constructed, the responsibility 
would rest with those who erected it. Colonel 
Henderson submitted the question to Messrs. 
Ellis & Ellis, and they are of opinion that the 
statutory powers which the Colonel has of ap- 
pointing stands for hackney carriages do not 
extend to the proposed erections, and they think 
he should not in any way authorise or sanction 
them. At the same time they cannot find that 
any duty is thrown upon him of proceeding 
against those who erect them. Proceedings, if 
taken at all, would probably be taken under the 
Highway Acts. 








THE UTILITY OF ART. 


Fine Art was the subject of one of the 
course of free lectures now delivering at the 
Leicester Museum. The lecturer was Mr. Frede- 
rick Burgess. After dilating on the real useful- 
ness of each department of Fine Art, on the 
necessity of painting and sculpture as well as 
poetry and oratory to the true and wholesome 
development of the mind, he said, according 
to the Bedfordshire Times, that the fact was 
Fine Art was for everybody, as much as food 
and clothing. So long as a man possessed a 
heart to feel, an imagination to conceive, and 
senses to perceive, so long would Fine Art be 
necessary to him. All enjoyments, sufferings, 
passions, and emotions found expression through 
this medium, and not the expression for the 
moment only, but each of these, however evanes- 
cent in itself, had at one time or other been 
written by art in permanent characters. And 
inasmuch as Fine Art had to serve the actual 
wants of man in the present, and not to express 
the wants of men long since gone, it was neces- 
sary that it should be the spontaneous outgrowth 
of the present time. This, he thought, was 
much overlooked. To reproduce the things of 
the past ages, to copy the great artists, and 
sculptors and poets, was to mistake the object 
of Fine Art. These men deserved to be studied, 
but only so far as the study facilitated the study 
of nature and the training of the heart, head, 
and hand. To do justice to Fine Art they must 
study not alone the great men who had preceded 
them, but that which these men studied, which 
was nature. They copied Grecian and Roman 
architecture, forgetting that these styles were 
developed from the circumstanc-s of the coun- 
tries in which they were matured, and that they 
might be wholly unsuited to the requirements of 
England. In doing this they forgot the purpose 
of Fine Art, which was to minister to the wants 
of the present. The problem of Fine Art, then, 
was to reach the soul through the body. It 
offered to the senses forms, colours, sounds, 
words, so arranged that they excited in the soul, 
concealed behind the senses, the emotion of 
beauty. 








Memorial of Charles Dickens. — The 
executors of the late Charles Dickens have, 
with the sanction of the Dean and Chapter, 
erected a mural tablet in Rochester Cathedral 
to the memory of the deceased novelist. The 
ae is of brass, mounted on black polished 
marble. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Backwell.—The parish church of Backwell, 
which is dedicated to St. Andrew, having been 
restored and renovated, has been re-opened for 
divine worship. The church affords accommoda- 
tion for 350 persons, and consists of nave, north 
and south aisles, chantry, vestry, and tower. 
The roof of the nave has been taken off, and 
renewed in English oak, the original design being 
strictly adhered to. The aisle roofs, which are 
of oak (panelled), have been repaired. The 
chancel roof, which is entirely new, is of oak, 
divided into panels, with carved bosses fixed on 
moulded ribs. This roof is covered with stone 
tiles; all the other roofs are covered with lead. 
During the progress of the works it was found 
necessary to take down and rebuild the walls of 
the north aisle. The modern buttresses and 
vestry, which so much disfigured that side of the 
church, have been entirely removed. The old 
stonework has been repaired, and the tracery 
of the windows — in many cases had been 
almost entirely destroyed) has been made good, 
and restored. The porch, as well as the nave 
and aisle passages, is laid with tiles. The font 
is of Painswick stone, carved. The pulpit is of 
oak, carved, the front in five panels, with grained 
canopies over the same, and filled in with 
tracery, terminating with carved crockets and 
finials; the base is of stone, moulded with tra- 
cery panels on three sides. The seats are of 
pitch pine, and are furnished with carved poppy- 
heads to the fronts against the cross passages. 
The choir-seats in the chancel are made of 
wainscot oak; the bench-ends are moulded and 
filled in with carved portions alternately. The 
poppy-heads are carved, and of varied design. 
The sedilia and piscina have been restored. The 
floor of the church has been considerably lowered, 
and the bases of the nave piers, which were hid. 
den by the floor, are once more exposed to view. 
The old level of the chancel floor has been 
retained. This alteration has given a much more 
imposing appearance to the interior of the 
church. The edifice is warmed by hot air, with 
Messrs. Haden & Sons’ apparatus. The oak 
chancel screen has been renovated and repaired, 
and the carving, where destroyed, renewed. 
The work has been done by Mr. Williams, of 
Bristol, under the direction of Mr. G. Street, 
architect. The cost of the restoration has been 
about 5,0001. 

Beeston.—St. Mary’s Church, Beeston, which 
has been closed for some months, has been re- 
opened after undergoing a restoration. The 
exterior of the church has been renovated, and a 
new porch erected at the south-west corner of 
the church. The principal alterations, however, 
have been made inside. The gallery, which ran 
across the west end, has been removed, together 
with the dilapidated pews, and replaced by pitch 
pine open benches throughout. A new pulpit 
and reading-desk have also been added. The 
floors have been laid with encaustic tiles ; orna- 
mental altar-rails and gas. standards have also 
been fixed. The decorations, which are in the 
fifteenth-century style, have been executed by 
Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Leeds, and have 
been carried out as follows:—The flat roof has 
been laid out in panels, and in the centre of each 
is an ornamental device, the one immediately 
over the altar bearing the sacred monogram 
LH.S. The colours in the roof are dull 
blue and chocolate on a stone ground. The 
walls of the body of the church are 
treated in buff and grey, lined out in courses of 
ornament in chocolate and sage green, with the 
addition of a little gold. Within the altar-rails 
the decorations are of a more elaborate and 
costly nature. A green dado, sprinkled with 
ornaments in white and pink, occupies the lower 
portion of the walls at each side, and on the east 
wall are the Commandments, Lord’s Prayer, &c. 
Above this the walls are divided into a series of 
panels, each containing a conventional treat- 
ment of water and the water-lily, with various 
Scriptural texts. Over the altar is placed a 
painting of the Last Supper. The joiner’s work 
has been done by Mr. W. Pinder, of Holbeck, 
and the tiles have been laid by Mr. Taylor, of 
Leeds. 

Ripon.—The church of the Holy Trinity, 
Ripon, has been reopened. It was built about 
the year 1826, at a cost of 13,0001. Sitting 
accommodation was provided for 1,000 persons. 
The increased population at the north end of the 
city has augmented the congregation attending 
the church, and consequently more room was re- 
quired. To gain this the high-backed pews bave 
been removed, and open seats substituted, and 
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the organ gallery at the west end has been en- 
i Some attention has also been paid to 
decoration. The gallery fronts have undergone 
extensive alterations, and two new porches have 
been added to the east entrances. The east 
window, which consists of three lancet lights, 
has been filled with stained glass by Mr. H. M. 
Barnett, of Newcastle. A new hot-air heating 
apparatus has been supplied by Mr. Grundy, of 
Manchester; and the gaslights, which previously 
were attached to chandeliers in the centre of the 
edifice, are now carried round the caps of the 
pillars. Mr. H. E. Bowen, Harrogate, has been 
the architect; Messrs. Raworth & Co., Harrogate, 
the contractors for the woodwork; Messrs. Trees 
& Son, Ripon, for the stonework; and Messrs. 
Fortune, Harrogate, for the ceilings. 











Books Received, 


The Architectural History of Exeter Cathedral. 
By Puizie Freeman, M.A., Archdeacon and 
Canon of Exeter. London: Bell & Son. 

ARCHDEACON FREEMAN, by expanding two lec. 
tures delivered by him in Exeter, has produced 
a compendious and valuable Architectural His- 
tory of Exeter Cathedral; not a compiled and 
condensed version of others’ writings, but a fresh 
account of the building, deduced from its archi- 
tecture, and the records remaining. The ancient 
fabric rolls have been laid under contribution, 
and, efficiently handled, have yielded valuable 
information. 

A photograph of the Foundation Chapter of 
Exeter Cathedral, placed by Edward the Con- 
fessor on the altar of the church of St. Peter at 
the enthronement of Leofric, the first bishop, 
@ most interesting document lately found, is 
amongst the illustrations. 





The Child’s History of Jerusalem. By Francis 
Rovpitiac Conper, C.E. London: W. Isbis- 
ter & Co., Ludgate-hill, 1874. 

Happy CHILDREN! Lucky boys and girls of the 
nineteeth century, to have books written for you, 
which while they interest and amuse, make you 
wiser than your fathers. The book before us is 
an example in point. Mr. Conder has told the his- 
tory of the Holy City, from the date of the earliest 
account to the present time, and in doing so has 
conveyed no small knowledge of some of the most 
ealient points in the history of mankind. The au- 
thor has well studied the subject, and has accord- 
ingly made his ontline,though general, so precise, 
that many children of the largest growth will 
find their advantage in reading it. As a school- 
reading book nothing better can be named. 








BMiscellanes. 


Cubic Contents of a Ton.—Few persons 
have an idea as to the amount of coal that can 
be stowed in a given space. Manufacturers 
think they have not enough room, even though 
they may be offered a bargain. We therefore 
give an example of the manner in which it may 
be figured up. A shed or room, 15 ft. high, 
18 ft. wide, and 30 ft, long, will hold 200 tons of 
anthracite coal, and perhaps 10 tons less of 
Cumberland. Thus, 15 x 18 x 30= 8100+ 40= 
2023. The average number of cubic feet re- 
quired to stow a ton of coal is as follows :— 


Bituminous. 
Cumberland, maximum ........, 42:3 
Ditto minimum ......... 41°2 


Daffryn (Welsh) ...........0.0000 42°99 
Cannel, Lancashire ............... 46°37 
Pibehatath, Pees cstdccsivcndanecs 47:08 
Anthracite. 
Peach Mountain .................. 48:06 
Forest Improvement ............ 41°07 
Beaver Meadow, No. 5............ 39°08 
Coke. 

Natural of Virginia ............... 48°03 
PM 5 ka iS 70:09 
MIO ins ceysincwessseiccindinges 104 


It is usually stated that a ton of coal “in the 
hill” measures about a cubic yard, or 27 cubic 
feet. A prominent retail dealer in Philadelphia 
informs us that from many years’ experience he 
finds the cubic contents of 2,240 lb. of hard 
Lehigh coal to be a little over 36 ft. ; an average 
Schuylkill W. A., 37 ft. to 38ft.; Shamokin, 
38 ft. to 39 ft.; Miller, Greaff, & Co., Lorberry, 
nearly 41 ft.—Saward’s Coal Trade Cireular, U.S. 
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Cars, Omnibuses, and Velocipedes worked 
by Spring Power.—Such an arrangement of 
powerful springs as would work street vehicles 
was one of those improvements suggested in the 
Builder for behoof chiefly of workmen with 
velocipedes, but applicable also to heavier 
vehicles. The London correspondent of the 
Scotsman, we observe, announces an invention 
of this kind. There is, he says, every proba- 
bility of a new motive power being introduced 
other than steam, which will do away with the 
necessity for horses. He had seen the working 
models and drawings of an invention by which 
tram-cars can be propelled by simple mechanical 
means alone, without horses at all. The motive 
power used is an arrangement of powerful 
springs encased in cylinders like watch-springs, 
on a very large scale, the application of which to 
the existing tram.cars is extremely simple and 
easy. These springs are to be wound up by small 
stationary steam-engines at each terminus of the 
line, and when so wound up will propel the cars, 
even with stoppages, for a longer distance than 
any existing tramway-line extends. The models, 
he adds, are on asixth scale, and work perfectly, 
the action being reversible, and the application 
of the brake power entirely satisfactory. The 
springs are now being fitted to full-sized cars, 
and the new invention, which is patented, will 
be tried very shortly on a tramway-line at 
Greenwich. Many competent engineers have 
expressed themselves sanguine as to the results. 
The springs can be made of almost any strength, 
and will be widely applicable in many other ways 
besides the propulsion of tramway-cars. 

Wool Exchange, London.—A large range 
of buildings and offices is being erected in 
Coleman-street, in the city of London, and 
rapidly approaching completion, with the object 
of supplying a want long felt by the mercantile 
community,—a Metropolitan Wool Exchange. 
The exchange itself consists of a large hall, sur- 
mounted by a glass dome. This has been leased 
for twenty-one years to the woolbrokers of 
London. The premises extend from Coleman. 
street right through to Basinghall-street, and 
will include the whole of Sambrook-court. The 
new erections comprise numerous salerooms and 
offices, both for dealing in wool and general 
business, and will become a central gathering- 
place for those interested in all branches of 
commerce connected with the wool trade. This 
will be a convenience to purchasers from the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and also from the 
cloth-manufacturing districts of Stroud, West- 
bury, and other parts of the West of England. 
The central hall contains seats for the accommo- 
dation of 600 persons, The City is mainly in- 
debted for this addition to its mercantile facilities 
to the public spirit of Colonel Angus Croll, for. 
merly Sheriff of London and Middlesex. The 
growth of the wool trade of Great Britain of 
late years has been enormous. The increase in 
our exports of manufactured woollen goods of 
all kinds has also prodigiously increased. 


Leeds Public Library.—The annual report 
states that the Reference Library was open to 
the public 309 days, during which period 28,049 
volumes were consulted, and 65,463 visits made 
to the reading-room. During the year 3,187 
volumes have been added to the stock, making a 
total of 18,500 volumes, which includes 3,000 
volumes of specifications of patents, and nearly 
the same number of Parliamentary blue-books. 
The Central Lending Library still continues 
unrivalled in its popularity, and table 3 shows 
that the whole stock has been turned over 
20°343 times during the year. It has been open 
300 days, the issues each day averaging 800 
volumes, and reaching a total of nearly a quarter 
of a million, being one volume to each man, 
woman, and child in the borough. With the 
very limited area at the service of the public 
(only 36 square yards), the means of supply are, 
even now, taxed severely, and should any great 
increase occur, it would be absolutely impossible 
to attend to the wants of the borrowers. A 
table shows that the contents of the Juvenile 
Library are turned overnearly once a week, fiction 
once in twelve days, miscellaneous literature 
once in three weeks, voyages and travels once a 
month, science and art about the same, biography 
and history in forty days, and theology in fifty- 
four days. The general stock since the last 
report has been increased by 4,142 volumes. 


“Local Taxation and Local Govern- 
ment.”’—On this subject Mr. Frederick Hill will 
read a paper, at the Rooms of the Social Science 
Association, on Mondry next, the 12th inst. 





Mr. Newmarch, F.R.S., will preside. 





Death of Mr. William Telbin.—This dis- 
tinguished scenic artist, who for the last thirty 
years has enriched our theatres with works of 
pictorial art, has passed away with the year just 
ended. Mr. Telbin died on Christmas-day, at 
his residence, 8, Winchester-road, St. John’s 
Wood, in his 6lst year. He had been an invalid 
for some time, and had, indeed, never recovered 
the depressing effect of his son’s death, which 
occurred through an accident in the Alps by a 
fall of an avalanche, about six years ago. Among 
the artistic achievements by which the name of 
Telbin will be long remembered, may be men- 
tioned the original act-drop of the Princess’s 
Theatre in 1842, the act-drop imitative of white 
satin, painted for Mr. Macready at Drury-lane, 
the Overland Route, painted in association with 
Mr. Thomas Grieve for the Gallery of Illustration, 
and the panorama of the Holy Land, exhibited 
a few years since at the Haymarket Theatre. 
The panorama of Killarney, now being exhibited 
at the Adelphi, is another proof of his merits as 
an artist. 

Mineral Produce of the United Kingdom. 
—Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., the keeper of the 
Mining Records, will shortly have his statistics 
for the year 1872 before the public, and he has 
favoured the Press beforehand with a few facts 
therefrom. In his summary of the mineral pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom he states that there 
were 3,001 coal-mines, producing 123,497,316 
tons, of the value of 46,311,1431., and 266 iron- 
mines producing 16,584,857 tons of iron ore, of 
the value of 7,774,8741. The metals obtained 
from the ores, he finds, were valued at 22,070,4471. 
There were 6,741,929 tons of pig iron made, 
which was worth 18,540,3041. The increase in 
total value over 1871 was 12,871,5231., due chiefly 
to the additional cost of “ getting” each ton of 
coal, The increase in the consumption of coal 
at our ironworks has been very small during the 
year 1872, Mr. Hunt computes that 51 cwt. of 
coal are used for all purposes for each ton of 
pig iron produced. The quantity used in 1872 
would thus be only 17,191,918 tons. 

Co-operation amongst the Million.— 
Returns were received in 1871 from 746 Co- 
operative Societies, the members of which num- 
bered 267,964, Their share capital at the end of 
1871 was 2,305,951/.; loan capital, 215,553. ; 
capital invested in other industrial societies, 
&c., 145,3461. ; reserve fund, 67,7221.; value of 
buildings, fixtures, land, &c., 928,1941.; liabi- 
lities, 2,866,3181. ; assets, 3,025,5671.; cash re- 
ceived for goods sold during the year, 9,439,471. 
The total number of co-operative societies in the 
United Kingdom is from 1,200 to 1,300, and 
their membership must be considerably above 
400,000. If those co-operative societies which 
have sent in no returns are doing as much 
business proportionately as the above 746 
societies, the value of goods sold by co-operation 
annually mnst be from 16,000,0001. to 17,000,0001. 
Nearly all the members of co-operaeive societies 
are working men. 


The International Exhibition of 1876 
in Philadelphia.—The Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
the Secretary of State for the United States, has 
officially notified the Hon. A. T. Goshorn, the 
director-general of this Exhibition, that the 
Governments of the German Empire, Belgium, 
Ecuador, Mexico, and Hayti have decided that 
those countries shall participate in the Exhibi- 
tion. Prince Bismarck recommended to the 
assembled representatives of the several states 
composing the German Empire the appointment 
of a commission from each of those states, and 
of a plenipotentiary to reside at Philadelphia to 
represent the empire. This suggestion has been 
adopted. The executive consider that European 
manufacturing nations have in this Exhibition 
the best opportunity yet presented of extending 
the markets for their productions. The people 
of all nations of North and South America will 
be represented. 

Testimonial to Mr. Rupert Kettle.—Mr. 
Rupert Kettle has several times decided wages 
disputes in the North of England iron trade and 
various othertrade questions, and his valuable ser- 
vices as an arbitrator are to be recognised by both 
masters and men. An address, richly illumi- 
nated, is to be presented to him by the Cleveland 
mine-owners and miners for acting as arbitrator 
between the mine-owners and the miners in 
June, 1873. 

Somerset.— We are glad to hear that a Local 
Board of Health has been formed for the town 
of Wellington, Somerset. Mr. E. T. Howard 
has been appointed surveyor to the Board. 
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Fires.—The printing-offices of Lloyd’s News- 
paper, between Fleet-street and Salisbury- 
square, have been destroyed by fire, which at 
one time threatened to spread into a very com. 
bustible lot of crowded old houses in courts and 
alleys of the neighbourhood.—aA serious fire 
has occurred at the Metropolitan Railway Car- 
riage Works, Saltley, near Birmingham, by which 
the greater part of these large works have been 
destroyed, as well as a number of railway- 
carriages in course of construction. The 
damage is estimated at 10,0001. Both stock and 
building are said to be insured. Three or four 
hundred workmen are thrown out of employ- 
ment.——A fire has also occurred at the Liver- 
pool Blue-coat Hospital, caused by some work- 
men while searching for a leak of gas in the 
band.room. An explosion took place, and the 
ceiling was destroyed ; but the prompt arrival of 
the engines prevented the spread of the flames. 


Salford Museum, Library, and Park.— 
The committee, in their recent report, say that 
the museum has continued as popular with the 
general public as it ever was in past years. 
During the holiday season the attendance of 
visitors has been, as usual, very great,—in Whit- 
week, 60,000, and on Mondays, about 6,000 
daily. The average attendance throughout the 
year has been 1,600 daily. The general results 
of the year 1872-3 show,— 


& Number of visitors to the museum.,...........0 422,920 
Groes issue of books from central, reference, 
and lending libraries ......,........:ssecessserses 103,867 
Gross number of readers inreading-room.., 71,294 
Gross issue of books from the Greengate 
an sisi ociirsemiasstttilegdiniabesasinniditela 117,900 
Gross attendance in branch reading-room 
(estimated) ..... «+ 174,000 





Total of books issued, and of persons a 889.936 
have used the museum and libraries...... ’ 


A Wonderful Agricultural Implement 
has, according to the Dublin papers, been turned 
out by a firm of agricultural machinists in that 
city. It performs the operations of rolling, 
sowing, and harrowing simultaneously. The 
roller is of wrought iron riveted on cast-iron 
wheels, sorming a cylinder 6 ft. in length by 
3 ft. in diameter. Immediately above the roller 
is a sowing apparatus, by which the seed is 
rapidly delivered, a star wheel of four points 
keeping the conductors iu constant motion. As 
the seed is strewn, a harrow of four rows of 
oblique teeth set in a central axis turns up the 
earth over the seed. There is a contrivance by 
which the quantity required to be sown can 
be regulated. The harrow portion of the 
machine can be raised off the ground and the 
roller only used; and the distributor or sower 
may be worked simultaneously by means of a 
chain-band, which can be closed, and the flow of 
seed stopped. 

Antiquarian Discovery.—Mr. Henry N. 
Cox states that an interesting discovery has been 
made at Redhill, about three miles from Bourne- 
mouth, on the farm of Mr. Robert Seare, of 
Muscliffe. He says that eighty-six urns, 
many of them containing portions of human 
bones, have been dug up. A portion of the 
mound where they were found has not yet 
been removed. The urns are, in Mr. Cox’s 
opinion, Roman; but a few persons who have 
already visited the spot think they must be 
ancient British. Antiquaries visiting the place 
are recommended to proceed to Wimborne 
Station in coming from the west, or go direct to 
Bournemouth from London or the east. Mr. 
Cox adds that the urns are found only 6 in. or 
8 in. below the surface, and are about 2 ft. deep. 
They quickly crumble to pieces on being re- 
moved, but if exposed to the air for a time they 
become hardened. 


British Workmen’s Institution in the 
Haat End.—The City of London Theatre in 
Bishopsgate-street ceased to be a theatre when 
the Great Eastern, in extending their line, 
found it necessary to run their trains over the 
stage; but the front of the honse—the audi- 
torium— remains intact, and this, together 
with numerous cloak and refreshment rooms, is 
now leased toa club of East-end workmen at an 
annual rent of 3501. for a period of twenty-one 
ya Here a library and reading-room are 

ing opened for the benefit of the working 
classes in this densely-populated district, the 
entrance-fee to be one penny, which will entitle 
him who pays to attend the literary and scien. 
tific lectures and musical performances to be 
given from week to week in the theatre, which 
is newly fitted up, and capable of accommo- 
dating a company of over 2,000, 


Well-covering.— There is an 
old draw-well in the grounds of the Nunnery 
near Glossop Hall, in Derbyshire, and the girls 
boarding there, and being educated by the 
Sisters, were wont to play on a large flat stone 
which covered the opening. Last week this was 
discovered to be insecure, and they were warned 
not to play there. A German girl, twelve or 
thirteen years of age, was missed, and on search 
being made she was found dead at the bottom of 
the well. A portion of the stone had apparently 
broken off. At the inquest, the schoolmistress 
(who had not reported the dangerous state of 
the well to the Lady Superior) was declared by 
the Coroner to be “ morally responsible for the 
death of the child”; but the jury refused to cen- 
sure her, simply appending to their verdict of 
“ Accidental death” a recommendation that the 
well should be filled up. 


Carbonic Gas in a School. — The teacher 
of the public school at Oakland, Penn., was one 
day astonished to see several of her pupils fall 
suddenly from their seats, and lie, to all appear- 
ance, dead on the floor. Others dropped on 
their desks, and some arose from their seats and 
staggered towards the door of the room. The 
teacher at once threw open the school-room door, 
and succeeded in getting all into the open air. 
Twenty-five of the pupils were taken out uncon- 
scious, and laid on the ground, and others fell 
after getting out-doors. The teacher was also 
by this time seriously affected. Several of the 
scholars revived before the arrival of the physi- 
cian, and all but one were restored to conscious- 
ness withinan hour. The cause was found to be 
a defect in the stove-pipes, which prevented the 
escape of the deadly vapour. 


New Numbering of Houses.—At the 
Hammersmith police-court, Major Butler, of 1, 
Gore-street, late 21a, Elvaston-place, South 
Kensington, has been summoned for neglecting 
to mark on his house the number specified in an 
order made by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 





The defendant did not appear, but the clerk of 
the Kensington vestry attended in support of 
the summons. The messenger of the vestry 
proved the service of the notice, and said the 
order had not been complied with, Mr. Ingham 
fined the defendant 2s. 6d. and 2s. costs. 


Excavations at Winchester Castle.— 
Further excavations have been made around the 
Norman tower near the New Assize Courts, at 
Winchester, and in the basement an arched 
apartment has been brought to light. It is well 
ceiled with chalk, and has a deeply splayed 
window on the city or eastern side. Several 
initials are scratched on the walls, the writing, 
it may be, of those who rambled over the for. 
tress after it was dismantled by Cromwell. One 
inscription bears the date 1688. 


Crossing the Solent to Isle of Wight.—A 
company, we hear, is being formed fer the pur- 
pose of facilitating the crossing of the Solent, 
between Southsea and Ryde. They propose to 
have immense steamers in Hamble Harbour, on 
board of which trains that had been run down to 
the water’s side by means of a new line of rails 
might be conveyed across the water to Cowes 
Harbour, and safely deposited on rails there, 
carrying the passengers to their destinations in 
various parts of the island. 


St. Burian Church, Cornwall. — The 
Prince of Wales having been appealed to as 
Duke of Cornwall to contribute towards the 
3,5001. required for the rebuilding of St. Burian 
Church, the most westerly church in England, 
a reply has been received stating that the 
Council of the Duchy of Cornwall will recom- 
mend his Royal Highness as patron to make a 
donation of 501. when 38,4501. shall have been 
collected. 


Danish Gasmen’s Strike.— At Copen. 
hagen the gasmen, having been refused an 
increase of wages, suddenly struck work, with. 
out any previous notice, and consequently the 
city was plunged into complete darkness. The 
men had chosen a day for the strike when all 
the shops were full of customers, viz., on Christ- 
mas-eve. The shopkeepers, however, had re- 
course to lamps and candles, and on the follow- 
ing day the men returned to work. 


Society for Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts.—The first of a series of four conversazioni, 
to take place during the session of 1874, in con. 
nexion with this Society, will be held in the 
galleries of the Society of British Artists, 





Suffolk-street, on January 15th, 


(Jan. 10, 1874. 





Clerk of Works for Sewers, St. George's, 
Hanover-square.—At the last meeting of the 
Vestry, the Committee of Works recommended 
that the office of clerk of the works for sewers, 
rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. Charles 
Pinnock, be at once filled up. 


Columbia Pish Market Tramway.— The 
City Press shows that it is estimated that this 
tramway andthe necessary sidings and covered 
premises, &c., adjoining Columbia Market, 
cost some 34,000/. This, however, is but a s 
sum compared with the corporation's vote of 
150,0001. slightly to enlarge Billingsgate Market. 








TENDERS 


For the restoration of the chancel of Scole Church, 
Norfolk. Mr, James K, Collins, architect :— 


Deduct for 

old lead. 
Goodrick ..,...... E20E 0 0 ccocre £18 0 0 
QOlOY, ..rerrccccrece ZOO DO Q  concee 33 0 0 
Bishop & wwe 264 0 0 0. DW Q O 
Grimwood........, 235 10 0 accor 3510 0 
Vine & Day ...... MSE O DS ...0 3200 





For altering roof of Christian Mission Hall, 2 
chepeloens. Mr. G. Jackson, architect :— 














£329 0 OL 
TS 5 RR ee 320 0 0 
Charlton: B'Ce.....csssesscscesevacsoccese 275 0 0 
Famnes & Weld... ccocssrsecocenereeases 249 8 O 
Cave 228 0 0 
WER IOAL. cectnnscerssansannnecprscnssensant 227 0 0 
DPOUE -siicusecs cmidecdlasabacsanabeee 220 0 8 
Tlaa (aceepted)* .....ccsrcesserssssesese 214 0 0 
Riches ¢ 195 0 0 
ME ascinccuteadenyannseonerveatiedevensens 175 0 O! 
* Allowed for old glass, 26/. + Ditto, 62, 


For rebuilding 23, Throgmorton- street, for offices 
for Mr. Charles Oppenheimer. Mr. N. 8. Joseph, archi-~ 
tect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 8, B. Wilson :— 

Merritt & Ashby .........ccrcserccees £6,398 0 0 
Scrivener & White .........ccceccves 6,192 





00 
BAMBY & BO. cciervoswindcnciiasiesta . 5912 0 0 
OE 5 ORT 5,790 0 0 
Dove Bros.......... wee 6,775 O O 
Ashby & Horner 5,412 0 0 
Conder ............ 5,364 0 @ 
Holland & Hannen . 5,326 0 0 
Browne & Robinson , --» 5,277 0 0 
Langmead & Way ......ccsccvsecees 5,245 0 0 
Newman & Mann................... . 5176 0 0 





For villa residence at Hampstead, for Mr. C. Watkins. 
Mr. Theodore K. Green, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Charles Poland :— 

DBOMIBD © seve soi cieveriabicetstgotece 





Browne & Robinson............c0000 3,900 
SOUS TROON. 0. ice. ceecssisikarisionstotete 3,998 


ecosoosoososo 


8c 3,007 0 
Manley & Rogers........c.0cessssreee 3,987 0 
0 
0 





For a detached villa residence, coach-house, stable, &c. 
Mr. William Smith, architect, Quantities by Messrs, 
Pain & Clarke :— 

















OWEN <0 -cscsaueiapiididabecibing ti) 
Marsland & Sons 0 
COUBEE « ..cesatesecostibnsnianienaie 3,355 o 
Wright, Bros., & Goodehild...... 3,265 0 0 
A OSE TTI ae 
Sharp ; 3,234 0 0 
Tully 3,210 0 0 
Lister Bros. *. 3,197 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker,...c..cccccesease 3,083 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ,.......::0+00 3,049 0 0 
Cooper...... 2,955 0 0 
Dunford & Langham ....,......0.. 2,912 0 0 





For alterations, additions, end repairs, to 191, Oxford 
street, for Mr. 8. Pownceby. No quantities :— 
Langmead & Way (accepted) ... £1,330 0 0 





For alterations to the high road over Widford Hills, 
Herts, for the Hadham Highway Board. Messrs, Smith 
& Austin, engineers :— 











760 0 0 
Burge & Foster.........cccccccssseeess 741 910 
PU MORDON  siaiiviscess deh scetihaindbechine ven 666 10 0 
Potter (accepted) ........caseseres 635 0 0 
Williams 610 6 4 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

P. B.—W, S.—R. C.—A Competitor.—K.—G. T. C.~T. B.—H, J.~ 
T. W. A—J. 8.—B. L. 8.—G. J.-C. H. W.—W. B. P—T. GC 
Dr. M.—C. G@. W.—B. B—L-C. C. H.—J. B.—F. O.—T. E. 0.~ 
E. 5.—T. 0.—G, B.C. F. F.-G. A BT. BE. K.—An Of 
Subscriber (we cannot assist : ask at the architectural booksellers’), —— 
G. W. B. (already in type).—Veritas (you cannot block up an 
“ancient” light).—G. H. G. (next week). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out becks and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
pe 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and. papers read a} 





public meetings, rests, of course, with the authers. 
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PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 
WHY BURN GASP 


REFLECTORS 
TMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS. 


CHAPPU 








Is’ 





P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET STREET, 


LONDON. 





The THIRTY-FIRST VOLUME of “THE | MI 


BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1873, will 
shortly be published, price One Guinea. 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Three Shillings each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bownd at a cost of Four Shil- 
lings each. 

6a NOTICE.—AlU communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Buwilder,’’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations | Situations 





Wanted, Vacant, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .. 2». 6d. 4s. 60. 
Each additional line (about ten words).. Os. 6d, Os. 64, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” iss applied, direct from the Office, to residents 

in any part of the United Fingdom at the rate of 19s. per annus, 

Payable in Advance. 
Halfpenny mite ty Money Orde nS Any larger sum 

sh. le at the "post Office, 

LAS FOURDRINIER. 








Bath and other 
Of best q rT 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. 





STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
supply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Box Grounp, Corsnam Down, 
Fas.rich Down, Comse Down, 
AND S1Toke Grounp. 
Prices on application Res in Bath. 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Stone Dressings pianansitianiyha- idee [Apvr. } 


The Late Fire at 70, Grosvenor-street.— 
In consequence of the above unfortunate occur- 
rence, Messrs. MAYER & CO. have REMOVED 
to 37, CONDUIT-STREET during rebuilding of 
their premises. As all their objects are manufac. 
tured in Munich, and a large part of their stock 
having been saved, they are able to continue busi- 
ness as usual, and invite i ion of their 
Srarnep Gass, Statvary, CHURCH Furniture, &o. 


meaiad ad by HORE. 000K & HAMAOND, 


— 
Traced, sly, Pao ant "Dr [Apvr.] 











Asphalte. 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 

x STO 8 2B & .C.0. 





7S (NOLLINGES 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


Discount to Builders. 
Illustrated Sheet on application. 


a nanENS ot 





PATENT HINGES, 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


eae & REAP, | Dy eeirmest perautunsr othe abutnacne se 


OPEN COMPET ONE SITUATION will be held in 

London, on TUESDAY, the 17th FEBRUARY, 

Age, 17 to 3. Aptness in hy hical chart-drawing esseutial. — 

Application for Regulations, and for the necessary form, should 

a — the SECRETARY, Civil Service Comission, 
jon, . 


\ ANTED, immediately, a competent 


ASSISTANT, im an Architect's Office im the country.— 
Address, F. B. I. B. A. Office of * ‘The Builder.” 


TO LAND SURVEYORS’ ASSIST 


WANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT. 


and following days. 











School of Practi 


VENING CLASS for MECHANICAL 
‘4 DRAWING, meets Bangs Bem MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
decry g sternal during the session 


NINE p.m. in the Drawing Office of 
Palace. The course of instruction 
The advantage of cheap railway yg en ay from 
fee is 22. 2s. per month, prepaid. 

Office of the Crystal Palace Sennennart beak at of Art, Science, and 
Literature, next the Reading-room, North-end, 
order of the Committee, F. K. J. SHENTON, 


of the Crystal Palace Company's 
cal Engineering, between the hours of SEVEN and 
the School, South Tower, Crystal 

may be preliminary or advanced. 
London. The 





Crystal Palace.—By 
Superintendent Literary Department. 





Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. or post free fo: 


TABLES 


**Tnecludes a considerable ommas of useful 
subject of which it treats."—Builder, A 
8T. PANCRAS IRONWORK COM 
road, London, N. 


and STABLE “FITTIN GS. 


a Jpansin 0 Ge 
(hl Old Bt, Pancras- 





which was a 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 
Builders and Others desiring a good system, can haave 

SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S To. as by DO DOUBLE ENTRY. ‘eo 
SO ee eee ee ee Also a M 
Arrangement by Single builders. 
Mr. J. H. JONES, 2, Vine-villas, Sevenoaka, 


he prize offered in “ The FP cnngaee ® No. 1,180, and 


, suitable for small —Address, 





ILAPIDATIONS: 


Tabulated Form, with Copious Index, 


EB. & F. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 


a Text-Book, in 


By BANISTER FLETCHER, 
Author of ‘* Model Houses.” 


Must be able to ig neatly.—Address, with terms and 
references, A. Z. care of Mr. Howard, 
square, W.C. 


WAN TED, by an ARCHITECT and SUR- 


vuYOR, a wu NIOR ASSISTANT for t 
Address, with full particulars, G. 12, Beaufort- buildings, Strand, W.C. 


48, Bernard-street, Russeill- 











RCHITECTS’ ASSIST. 
AN TED, _ in efile DRAUGHTSMAN 
and SURV. EYOR, in a Nobleman's Estate Office. A know. 


shorthand required.—Apply, stating salary and referenc 
Fy ta ROSS & LAMB, Architects, Darlington. - 


ANTED, a first-class FOREMAN of 


every kind of CATHEDRAL GLAZING. References re- 
quired. Wages, 50s. per week.—Apply, 192, Albany-street, N.W. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly practical Managing 


BUILDER’ 3 FOREMAN. G Town reference required. — 
Apply, stating age and wages, to H. J. B, Post-office, Lower Clapton, 


We enrss a god MONUMENTAL and 
GENERAL — who outs letter and take the lead in 
asmall shop. Wages, 5s, 6d. per day. y for a suit man, 
Address, G. Post-office, Sudbary, = 

ANTED, a THREE-BRANCH HAND, 


by 8 Westend Jobbing Firm.—Apply by letter, stat: all 
23 Box, Grosvenor Club, 8. W. * .: 


Wane. a good THREE-BRANCH 


HAND for a JOBBING SHOP at tne West End. Constant 




















employment to a suita man.—State full 


Office of ** The Builder, 


particulars to No, 425, 





| Za 
mepiys and LOURED, a PREPARED, 


DESIGNS and WORKING DRAWINGS. 
Terms Moderate.—Address, T, H. 14, Argyle-street, 


S$ PRaBCOT?TY B® 


RED, or ETCHED, 





King’s-cross, W.C 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
GENTLEMAN, of good address, who 


has had eight years’ hear from a 
Ss of good — oy a view * PARTNERSHIP. The 


SLE cae, Good references 
DEXTE Office of “* The Builder.” 





given and required.—A 





Westminster. 


ARTNERSHIP. —A. Gentleman who has 


experience 
PARTN pet Siri TTUNION or JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP with an ARCHITECT 
and SURVEYOR. — Address, ARCHITECT, 1, Great Queen-street, 


HITECTS AND SURVEYOR. 


moe wishes to PURCHASE a 


ANTED, | a MAN to work a Ransome’s 
a geod General Jer and scivulas say Apply, RICHARD YATES, 
man — A 
Builder, Shifnal, Salop. _ _ 


TO ENGINE-DRIVERS FOR A SAW-MILL. 


ANTED, a steady MAN, of good 
character, to DRIVE a 20-HORSE, and to "attend to Firing 

of the Boiler. Teasuitable man this is likely to be for a constancy. 

Address, Lge age, saiary required, and length of present or a of bok 

engagement, to 200, Office of “ The Builder.” 


WANTED, a respectable YOUTH, about 


Ay ageing who can write a good hand, to ASSIST 
a TRADESMAN Salary to commence at 207. per annum. 
aay in own handwriting, to A. B. 74, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 


Want, in a Civil Engineer's Office, 


at Westminster, a willing LAD, competent to prepare neat 
with full 














wages expected, E. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, used to 


the queen routine of a —— Office. —Address, stating 
Office 


of “ The Builder 





ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, to 


mouth, near Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A) 
— what salary 
land-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


tend three good dw -houses erecting at tyne. 
y rm with seotimnonials, 
expected, to ITH & CO. 48, Northum ber. 





stating age, time at 


ANTED, an efficient GLERE in a 


Builder's Boe to post up day- endl &o.—Appl 


ye 
last employ, capabili te, wlan & EB. at 
te-street 


| person having the Aya ‘ a 2 ean 
letter, aceom| 


himself generally useful.—Address, 
partiotieas to S56, Oden ef * *The Builder.” 


IRE-BRICKS.—A COMMISSION for 

the SALE of a tidus FIRE-BRICK is OFFERED to 
Gentlemen calling upon Gas and Glass 
— at Home or ye ba ps wide, with full particulars as to 
— Pp per, 139, Cannon-street, 














EAD MECHANIC.— WANTED, the 
SERVICES of a First-class a for South America, 
who must be a good Millwright and understand the construction of 
Water-wheeils, and able to design and carry out his own work. Any 
make ion by 
ied by testimonials and full particulars of P 








way TED, an ASSISTANT SURVEYOR, 


for the poem 8 a= nde the. Burveyor brent ey = a He will be 


&c. Candidates having a practical Sbnowiodpe ofthe 

maintenance of sewers work will be —., Age not under 25, 

Salary, 1501. per a So 
data, tonstls 


Mr. Carter's, No. 54, Withou' and carune joyment.—Address, MECHANIC, 8, Birchin-lane, B.C. 
BUILDERS’ BOOK. KEEP LANELLY LOCAL BOARD of 
AN’ TED, in the neighbourheed of London, HEALTH.—LLIEDI WATERWORKS—The Lanelly Local 
ae BUILDER'S PRINCIPAL CLEARS, of Health are vs powell me gg age merry 
Must be a accountant and capable of taking management of of the d pertaining to the office of 
the oc,» Goa strane rede Adtrm stan gg suai | INBEBCTOR or CLEKE. of WORKS in and abou the contra 

lor sinice-pipes, and the ruc! 

porcine sso ec tots eo an Poona ment, waste weir, sluice ao, ane other works in and 


about the formation of a Store Reserv oir at Lianelly. Applications. 














works in 
sewers, 
+i, and 


————_ sas bo of ) stati required, 
to be sent to the undersigned, on or before FOUR o' ck in the 
afternoon of PRIDAY, the 30th day of fe UARY, 1874 —By order, 


BERT JOHNSON, Clerk, 
Town-hall, Lianelly, January 6tb, 14 





g five in number, 








veyorship,” 





Office : 
No. 117, Cannon-street, E.C.—[Apvr.] 


ith ieati “in own 
b endorsed ‘* A ion for Assistant Sur- 
(opry meh wy me, at the Pn vy No. 1, Pimlico-road, 
8. Ww. not later than ELEVEN o'clock on TUESDAY, the 20th 
instant. No personal canvassing allo 
January 6th, 1874 


TO a OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
ND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser i is desirous of meeting with 
 & Firm or Firms of good canting who may Rs to — 

ire to be ere, nex- 
a im London, or whe require to represented = ~" 





allowed. ror 
J. H. SMITH, Vestry “erk, | 


——_>* References given and required —A 
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- ° * ’ 
LERK.—WANTED, in an Architect’s 
Office, a YOUTH who can write a good hand and SS 
accounts. If he has a knowledge of shorthand preferred.—A: 
Messrs. FOWLER & HILL, Architects, 32, Fleet-street. 


v 
ORRESPONDING CLERK WANTED, 
by Messrs. COX & SONS, Manufacturers of Church ont 
Domestic Furniture, Metal, and Stonework. One having a special 
knowledge of one or more of the above branches are gf 
letter only, stating age, previous employ, and salary req 
0. 29, Southampton-street, Strand. 


GENTS for the Chief Towns in Sussex, 

oe wom! Tey ge and the Eastern and Western Counties, 

red by the VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE PAVING COM- 

PANY, LIMITED.—Address,The ~~ 14 to 16, Palmerston- 
buildings, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 











ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


W ANTED. an ENGAGEMENT, by the 

Advertiser, who has had good practical quien in design- 
ing and carrying out works. Quantities —Address, E. R. 1, Great 
Queen-street, Westininster. 





ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN (Outdoor preferred). Has had ae experi- 

ence in alterations ‘and fire work. Ten years’ referen Carpenter 
and joiner by trade.— Address, No. 441, Office of *“* The Builder. “i 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN to a Builder. Good references from 
last employer.—Address, W. F. 4, Park-place, Grove-road, Bow, E. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS or BUILDER'S FOREMAN. In town 
or country. Twelve years’ experience in London; with good 
references from last eutployer.—Address, G. E. B. 2, Portland-place, 
North-end, Hammersmith, W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in a 


Builder's m4 Contractor's office. Well up in office routine, 
&c. Has had ten years’ experience with eminent builders, seven 
years as cashier and manager in one firm, from whom first-clrss refer- 
ences can be obtained.—Address, X. 48, Rochester-row, 8.W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


BU ILDERS’ GENERAL FOREMAN, or FOREMAN of 
BRICKLAYERS, by a well-educated and energetic Man. rm —— 
years. Tota) Good and tes Address, 
No, 352, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 




















RCHITECTS AND OTHE 


TOA 
ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 
CLERK ef WORKS, or otherwise. Fair dumaghteneen. Can 
prepare eo meg 2 ge bills of quantities. First- — references. 
Age 32.—Address, X. Y. Z. 21, St. Leonard’s-terrace, C’ 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


first-class ESTIMATING, MEASURING, and MANAGING 
CLERK. Isa good quantity-taker, surveyor, and draughtsman, and 
fs practically acquainte| with the trade. Twenty years’ experience. 
Age 37.— Address, No. 401, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 


(Joiner) as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, to take the 
entire charge of a job or single branch. Well acquainted with altera- 
tions ; well qualified for command. Country job not objected to. Good 
references.— Address, W. C. 58, North-street, Edgware-road, W. 





BUILDERS, 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, by a thoroughly practical Man. Poustesn 
years’ experience. Well up to working ae Good testimonials 


and references, Town or country.—A . B. 15 
road, Notting hill. itry.—Address, T 151, Portobello- 





TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


Wan TED, a SITUATION by a practical 
Pe gt 
accounts.—-Address, A. B. 17], Blackiriars-road, 8. pane aad 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 
timonials, Age, an dane So. 414. Oilicn ot of The Danan’ : ae 





TO COPPERSMITHS AND IRONMONGERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as a RE- 
ER of copper and iron goods, Many years’ experience. 
Seven years’ good charact ( t objected —Address, 
G. G. 59, Rottingham.- assh, Mostnabesauneaaane 8.E. orate 





O ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, - SITUATION, as CLERK 
8, by a thoroughly penciled Man, with good 
references and test: j 
Senet hoa thn, Soe joiner by trade.—Address, W. W. 





TO BUILDERS AND MANUFACTURING TRON MONGERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- 
L erson in all matters relat to DOMESTIC EN- 
GINEERING. Having executed some of ting to Da works in the 


country; or would design and execute works on own account.— 
Address, BENHAM, Lupus street Post-office, 8, W. , 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a well- 


PL IIB, perme a. PAINTER, ond GLAZIER. Well 
Sine ee the business. siness. ae not so great an 
—Address, 


we G. 2. enue, yee ue oe eh ing 











TO ARCHITECTS. 


W Atsrsrt by a Gentleman, a PER- 


MANENT ENGAGEMENT, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. ina 
Salary Good Address, 
> as is at. aan Villas, . Notting-hill, w. 








W ANTED, by a first-class LAND SUR- 
VEYOR ona ESTATE AGENT, an ere ne in an 

Office, or to take the entire Management of an Estate. Testi) 

extending over 13 years.—Address, No. 437, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, 


W ANTED, by an _ experienced ASSIST- 

ANT, an inumastiete ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare and 
finish drawings from rough sketches, Italian style, and make out 
details. Has some knowledge of Gothic, and can make perspective 
drawings. Salary moderate.—Address, J. M. C, at Hays’, 3, Iron- 
monger-street, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by a_ good Practical 
DRAUGHTSMAN, of ten a , expe'ience, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT in London, is well versed in the duties of an Architect's 
Office, Competition, Perspective (good Colourist and Etcher). Unex- 
ceptionable references.—Address, IOTA, 34, Langton-road, Camber- 
well New-road, Surrey, 8. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTO 


\ V ANTED, by a thorough h practical ‘BRICK- 

MAKER, . SITUATION to dig, make, and burn bricks, 
kiln or clamp, at Lag 1,000, or otherwise, having some materials at 
command.—A: No. 436, Office of “ The Builder.” 





a RE- ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, 
or as General Foreman. First- class references. Aged 49.—Address, 
J.P. 1, Francis-road, Dr ° 


ANTED, by a thoroughly y practical 
Man (Carpenter and Joiner), an gree y as General 
ee 3 an ‘own or country.—Address, A. 8. 612, Old Kent- 


WAN TED, by a Petts efficient Man, 











ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, | by. a thoroughly competent and 
an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING 
ASSISTANT. Has or 15 years’ —) and filled mage of 
great responsibility.—Addiess, A. 69, Upper Kennington-lane, 8.E. 








TO BUILDERS’ FOREMAN. 


ANTED, a thoroughly sober, energetic, 

and efficient WORKING FOREMAN, a joiner by trade, to 
MANAGE a JOB, in the country. One well skil'ed in the various 
branches.—Apply, by letter, stating age, wages required, together 
with references to present and last employer . to CHARLES 


WA ret ine by a PLUMBER, a a 308. 


Would have no objection to fill up = time at 
plain zincwork.—Address, W, 8. 13, Marlboroug' ae ee 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


WANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 


SITUATION. Has been with one of the best firme in 
London the last nine years, and has had charge of large p= By Bhan 


— coun’ hest references as to ability and cha- 
nor 7 PLUME ee 's Club, opposite Sinton 
road Food Chapel, Kilburn Park, N. 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


WANTED, by a married Man, aged 36, an 
ENGAGEMENT as YARD FOREMAN and SALESMAN, 
in an English and Foreign timber and slate yard. Country 

Address, Z. Y. Post-office, Camden-road, Tunbridge 





TO BUILDERS AN!) CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, CARPEN- 


TER and JOINER'S WORK, to any amount (piece work). 
Labour only.— Address, No. 393, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


IMBER TRADE.—WantedaSITUATION 
in the above —_ Has had fourteen years’ 
Purchasing, Selling, M ng, and Converting hoath of oo} 
Foreign Timber in eloahe and retail 18 I rn ce wit! men 
work, First-class Testimonials. —Address, J 6, Chepstow-road, 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 








ITHS AND IRONMONGERS, 


Th Advertine, who is thoroughly efficient 
in Kitchen, Steam, Hot-water, "Bells pe and. ordinary), 
and the usual Jobbing, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT. The best 
references and security if desired.—Ad ols, yoy Martin, 
No. 34, Percival-street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 





TO RAILWAY ENGINEERS. 
HE Advertiser, having had twenty years’ 
experience, will undertake, at his own 
PARATION of DRAWINGS and ESTIMATES of every pv. op 
Bridge or Building common on Railways. First-class references. 
Terms moderate.—Address, A. Z. Post-office, High street, Borough. 


AW MILL 8.— EMPLOYMENT 


kK.) WANTED, to work frame or bench.—Address, A B. 
Elliott’s-row, St. George's-road, South wark. 


HOP FOREMAN, or FOREMAN of 


JOB.—WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as above. Twelve 
years’ London experience. Well up in all kinds of machinery. Can 
work a general — quick at a out, measuring up, &c. First- 
and ¢ 38. Can make working and 

drawings, and qetsadien, aimee, 366, Office of “The 











a 
Builder.” 





CLARIDGE, Builder and Contractor, Banbury.— ials are 
unnecessary. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS, : 
ANTED, by'an_ experienced practical 
Man, to AKE CARPENTER'S and \JOINER’S WORK by 
the Piece or Jo or as vee Foreman.—Address, G. B. 6, 
Milverton-street, Kennington- -road, 8. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


‘ANTED, by an experienced, practical, 

business Man, E- ENGAGEMENT as CLER of WORKS 

or BUILDER'S MANAGER. Is a good d 

quantity taker, and accountant. Joiner by trade. Terms moderate. 
Address, 372, Office of ‘The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


W ANTED, by a respectable le young Man, a 

SITUATION as CLERK pa cae TIMEKEEPE + Time- 
keeper only. Good references and experie’ WwW. 106, 
Queen's-road, Dalston, N.E. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable young Man 

from the eonshay, a SITUATION or Ps as PLUMBER, 

GAS- FITTER, GLAZIER, &. Well up in bath and hot- water 

work. Good reference if required.-Address, P. T. No. 1, Blooms- 
bury-court, High Holborn, W.C. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, by a respectable young Man, 

a SITUATION as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and PAPER- 
HANGER. Is a F geet plain writer. Willing to make himself 
generally useful. stancy preferable to high wages. — Apply 
to C. W. ySTAPLEY, 2, > Hartfield Villas, New Wimbledon, N.W. 





ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, 
EMPLOYMENT, as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and Plain 
Zineworker. Baty es oad understands pump, bath, — closet. a. 
Accustomed to first-class builders’ and binge Pao 
if required.—Address, stating meng see PLUMBER, a, Old 
Manor-street, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 8. 


Wottor wrut by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND.—Address, 
Hans-terrace, Pauiton-square, Chelsea. 








TO SMITHS, GASFITTERS, AND BELLHANGERS. 


W ANTE ED, by a young Man, a JOB ina 
SMITH'S SHO. Has been used to the trade four years. 
Would not object to give a small premium if there is a chance of im- 
pees | himself.—Address, H. RAYBOULD, New-town, Upper 
orwood, 





MASTER BOILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a CON- 


STANCY or "y0R as THREE-BRANCH HAND, Good refer- 
ences. — Address, B. C. 9, North-street, Manchester-square. 


TO ARCHITECT 


E-ENGAGEMENT WAN TED.—Adver- 
tiser is a good, quick eng ee A bf % = in “o ae 
constzwetion, can prepene working and finish wing bee 
offices. —Address, = 29, Sed ctsest, 
ond ay 0are, we Cc. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
7 
UANTITIES and MEASURING.—A 
SURVEYOR, of considerable experience in taking off quan- 
tities, measuring up extras and omissions upon contracts, and 
other works, offers ASSISTANCE (temporary). Is well up in pricing 
accounts. SURVEYOR, 8, Mostyn-road, Brixten-road, 8. W. 





LASTERING.—WANTED, to TAKE 


PLASTERER’S WORK, to any amount, or as Workiog Fore- 
man, by a thoroughly practical, energetic Plasterer, who has completed 
some first-class jobs for London firms. Aged 34 erences, — 
Address, G. WILLIAMS, 21, Chapel-street, Islington, N. 





ANAGING ASSISTANT.—An efficient 

and practical MANAGING ASSISTANT and good Designer, 
ae ord conversant with the practice of the profession, desires a 
> tg 18 years’ experience.—Address, No, 406, Office 
“ e 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
XPERIENCED DRAUGHTSMAN and 
GENERAL ASSISTANT (Gothic) will be open to an EN- 
yo reg — fe! shortly. Manchester or neighbourhood preferred.— 
dress, W. J. care of Mr. Wilson, 38, Fountain-street, Manchester. 





TO BUILDERS. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, as CAR- 

PEN'TER or DRAUGHTSMAN. —Plans qrenavell; land mea- 
sured, and services rendered in other ways. Easy terms.—Address, 
H. 6, ‘Bedford-street, Upper Holloway, N. 





LDERS, & 


Hyves ING EMPLOY MEN T required bya 
BUILDER'S CLERK. Aged - Eight years’ pnparanrs od 
Neglected accounts, prime costs, &c. posted up, according to arrange- 
=—s ~ A. C. L, Post- ote, Little Sussex-place, Hyde 





OTHIC WOODWORK in OAK.— 


WANTED, Persons competent to MAKE and CONSTRUCT 
the above on Advertiser's Premises. No carving required,—Address, 
M. P. Pall-mall Club, 8. W. 


LERK of WORKS.—A thorough! uly prace 
ress, G. 2G. “JOHNSO ON tClerk of Works, ihn Hentiey: a Palmer's, 








GENERAL FOREMAN wishes a RE- 


eee . Well up in the Building trade in all ita 
b Just some extensive works in the City. Good 








BER MERCHANTS. 


WANTED, ‘ "SITUATION, as YARD 
A anagem 

mills, by a panaehlsy eameeaee Mee and Manage tt Ba 
MILL Pech me, emma Security, if required. —Address, SA W- 





ANTED, by a practical FOREMAN, who 
» Ront-m: making, Surveying, Measuring, &c, in all its 

wennehen, a SITUATION in th 
Adve on, e ow. og In Jast situation 





WANT TED, byan mOUT. DOOR FOREMAN, 


cal 
EXGAGEMEN b# good practical kn knowledge of the building trades, a RE. 
ress, A. Z. Mra. Woodin's, Baker, 
street, 8..W, ” 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION or JOB as PLUMBER. Well up in a work. 
Town or country.—Address, L. D. 109, Mile-end-road, E. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


W ANTED, by the ‘Advertieer, PLASTER- 

ING, Be the piece or er Twenty years’ experience 
of piecework. bjection to 2 country job,— 
Address, M, EB. 15, Ta Marigeld-ctroct Samanieen: & .E. 








TO BUILDERS AND OT 


W sapere by a BRICKLAYER and 


ae ae of Seeetent experience, to TAKE WORK iA 
best of 





jeneral Charge of aJob. Joiner B, trade,— 
by-street, Par 


ybour only), in 
vers-terrace, 





. 


ven.—Address, 3 . LOUOCK, 11, 
SE. 


f Age 40 ag vg A. C. No. 11, Godfry’s-row, Shackle- 
well-green, Hackney, E. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. J 
N ( experiencys BOOKKEEPER, having 
me at his command, would be glad to look after some 
BUILDERS’ BOOKS, ACCOUNTS, &c.—Address, F. W. D. 7, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


YOUNG Man seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in a Builder's Office. Seven years’ experience. 
testimonials, Can take out quantities, measure up work, and isa 
good dreughtennam.—Addvess, W, 12, Clarence-street, Islington, N. 








PLUMBERS. 
YOUNG "MAN, having served his 


wishes for a SITUA- 
references. — 





wae ree- branch shop, 
10 IMPROVER to to the PLUMBING. Good 
Maun J. HARRISS, West-street, Shipston-on-Stour. 








